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p.  M.  Sharpies  made  the  first  separator  in  America  (38  years  ago). 
Sharpies  has  been  the  foremost  and  highest-class  American 
separator  ever  since.  The  Sharpies  Separator  factories  are  the 
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SHARPIES 

^  SUCTION-FEED 

V^REAM  SEPARATOR 

— is  the  only  separator  that  will  skim  clean  at 

widely  varying  speeds. 
— is  the  only  separator  that  will  give  even  cream  at 
all  speeds. 
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• — is  the  only  separator  with  just  one  piece  in  the 
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catalog  to  Dept. lis 
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I  with 

The  Equitable 
Life  of  Iowa 
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Gives: 

I  (a)  A  Protection  for  your  Father  and 

Alother  or  Wife  in  event  of  your  Death. 

(b)  A  Continuous  Monthly  Income  for 
I        yourself  in  old  age,  or  when  disabled  by  acci- 
dent or  sickness. 


John  F.  Stone,  General  Agent, 

411-413  Citizens  Building  Gay  and  High  Streets 


Raymond  C.  Gauch,  Special  Agent. 
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FtOodman  Brothers 

jewelers 

No  98  North  High  St. 
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Use  Your  Car  for  Pleasure 

AND  AN  ALL-STEEL  TRAILER  FOR  BUSINESS 


Roller  Bearings. 


Guaranteed  Solid  Rubber  Tires 


The  Rogers  Bros.  All  Steel  Trailer 

Can  be  used  for  all  kinds  of  hauling  and  stands  wear  and  tear. 
Made  in  various  sizes  from  one  to  ten  tons  ;  two  and  four 
wheelers,  reversible  and  non-reversible.  Twenty-seven  mod- 
els.   Write  for  particulars  today. 

Agents  Wanted. 
The  Equalizer  Mfg.  Co.,  624  Woodland  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Pennock  Headlight  Tilter 

FOR  ALL  MAKES  OF  CARS 
Better  than  a  Dimmer—Gives  all  your  light 
A  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Policy  to  Yourself  and  Others 
Officially  approved  by  New  York,  Ohio  and  other  States 


Full  power  of 
headlights  at  all 
times...  Hands 
left  free  to 
operate  car, 
tilter  being  op- 
erated by  foot 
pedal.  Easily 
attached. 


Strong  light 
on  road  when 
meeting  other 
vehicles.  Re- 
otsires  no  extra 
current. 

Worth  five 
times  what  they 
cost. 

Price,  $5.00. 
Assents  Wanted 


Fulfills  all  requirements  of  state  and  city  headlight  ordinances 
Meets  all  conditions  of  country  or  city  driving 

EQUALIZER  MFG.  CO.,  -         642  Woodland  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Another 
Dairy 

Problem 
Solved 


\    By  the  Manufacturers  of 


SCHUMACHER  Feed 

THE  WORLD'S  MOST  PERFECT  CARBOHYDRATE  GRAIN 
RATION  OR  MAINTENANCE  PART  OF  DAIRY  RATION. 

Schumacher's  Feed,  through  its  great  variety  of  ingredients,  con- 
stant uniformity  in  analysis,  palatability,  nutritiousness,  high  digestibil- 
ity and  bulk,  won  for  it  the  distinction  of  being  the  world's  leading  car- 
bohydrate grain  ration.  The  ease  with  which  SCHUMACHER  FEED 
supplied  the  maintenance  part  of  the  dairy  ration  caused  dairymen  to 
ask  us  to  supply  them  with  a  high  protein  mixture  that  would  equally 
as  satisfactorily  supply  the  protein  part  of  the  ration.  The  many  dif- 
ferent grades  of  all  unmixed  high  protein  concentrates  made  constant 
accuracy  of  balancing  the  ration  impossible,  principally  because  the 
same  grades  could  not  always  be  secured. 

After  the  most  thorough  study  on  the  feeding  of  protein  to  dairy 
cattle  and  the  feeding  value  of  all  of  the  high  protein  concentrates  most 
commonly  available,  we  developed 

BIG  "Q"  Dairy  Ration 

Big  "O"  Dairy  Ration  is  the  much  sought  for  high  protein  mixture 
because  of  its  great  variety  of  ingredients,  palatability,  high  digestibility, 
high  total  digestible  nutrients,  bulk  and  assured  constant  uniformity. 

The  balancing  of  dairy  rations  is  now  a  very  simple  matter — constant 
accurac}^  assured — no  guess  work — much  labor  saved — cost  of  ration 
reduced — better  results  secured  by  just  mixing 

Schumacher  Feed  and  Big  "Q^'  Dairy  Ration 

half  and  half  or  in  the  proportions  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  every 
cow.  If  your  dealer  is  unable  to  supply  you  with  both  of  these  feeds, 
write  us,  mentioning  his  name  and  in  ^vhat  quantities  you  can  buy  these 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Three  Year 
Short  Course  in 
Agriculture 

Commenciiig  on 
Tuesday,  October  16 

Offers  an  opportunity  for  those  who  were 
unable  to  enter  the  college  for  the  four- 
year  course.  If  you  are  too  busy  on  the 
farm  to  leave  for  the  entire  school  3^ear, 
this  is  your  chance  to  study  under  the  same 
teachers  and  in  the  same  school  as  the 
others.  Perhaps  you  have  never  gradu- 
ated from  high  school,  but  that  is  not  re- 
quired to  enter  this  course. 

The  course  closes  on  March  IS,  thus  per- 
mitting the  student  to  get  back  for  the 
spring  work  on  the  farm. 

For  information  write  to  the 

DEAN  OF  THE 
COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
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How  a  Blacksmith 
Made  the  Plow  that 
Conquered  a  Wilderness 


Put  yourself  for  awhile  in  the  place  of  John 
Deere,  young  blacksmith,  giant  in  stature  and 
strength,  owner  of  a  little  blacksmith  shop  in 
the  little  frontier  village  of  Grand  Detour, 
Illinois,  in  the  year  1837. 

Around  you  stretching  in  every  direction  are 
illimitable  prairies  and  muck-lands,  black  of 
soil  that  extends  down  nearly  as  far  as  a  man 
can  dig  in  a  day.  Rank  vegetation  covers  the 
land,  growing  on  hot  July  days  so  fast  that  you 
seem  to  see  and  hear  the  growth. 

Around  you,  too,  are  scattering  farmers — 
hardy  pioneers,  among  the  first  to  press  west- 
ward from  New  England  and  the  Middle 
Atlantic  states — who  have  stopped  here  at- 
tracted by  the  promise  of  this  land  of  wonder- 
ful fertility. 

But  there  is  gloom  in  the  community.  There 
.  is  talk  of  resuming  migration  westward  in  search 
of  a  different  soil,  or  of  return  towards  the  land 
from  whence  you  and  the  farmers  came.  For 
the  rich,  black,  gluey  soil  rebuffs  every  type  of 
plow  in  use.  The  farmers  are  unable  to  put  in 
crops. 

There  are  frequent  consultations  in  your  little 
shop.  The  farmers  know  that  you  are  a  good 
blacksmith,  and  they  look  to  you  for  a  solution 
of  the  problem. 

You  tinker  skilfully  with  the  plows  that  they 
bring  in — plows  of  wood  with  iron-tipped  shares 
and  iron-patched  moldboards.  They  are  the 
best  plows  the  world  has  yet  developed;  they 
were  serviceable  in  the  light  soils  back  home  in 
the  East;  but  here  in  this  wonderful  new  land  of 
locked  soil-treasure,  they  fail  in  spite  of  all  that 
you  can  do  with  them.  Experiment  follows 
experiment  in  your  little  shop;  but  still  the 
problem  remains  unsolved. 

Then  one  day  a  new  idea  develops  in  your 
mind,  telling  you  that  the  necessary  plow  must 
have  a  steel  moldboard  and  share,  with  the 
moldboard  curved  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
?cour  itself  as  it  works  in  the  gluey  soil. 


No  plow  of  the  kind  your  imagination  sees  has 
ever  been  built.  You  have  no  pattern  to  fol- 
low. Painstakingly  you  carve  a  pattern  on  a 
log,  carefully  fashioning  the  curve  that  means 
everything. 

Then,  since  you  have  no  other  steel,  you  cut  a 
piece  from  an  old  mill-saw  blade,  dimension  it 
exactly  to  fit  your  purpose,  place  it  over  the 
pattern  and  carefully  hammer  it  with  a  wooden 
mallet  until  it  fits  the  pattern  lines. 


Your  plow  bottom  is  done- 
ever  built. 


-the  first  of  its  kind 


You  bolt  your  creation  to  a  frame  that  you 
have  fashioned  from  white  oak  rails,  shoulder 
the  assembled  plow  and  go  to  a  nearby  farm 
for  a  demonstration. 

A  crowd  of  farm.ers  look  on — some  cynical, 
some  hopeful — while  you  hitch  a  horse  to  the 
plow.  You  make  a  few  final  adjustments, 
cluck  to  the  horse,  lift  up  on  the  handles  of  the 
plow,  and  then,  while  the  horse  plods  on  and 
the  farmers  gasp,  the  thing  which  you  have 
created  voices  a  low,  continuous  whisper  as  the 
black,  gluey  furrow-slice  turns  clean  and  true 
from  its  moldboard.  Your  plow  has  solved 
the  problem. 


It  was  thus  that  John  Deere  planned,  built  and 
demonstrated  the  world's  first  successful  steel 
plow,  launched  his  long  career  as  the  master 
maker  of  farm  implements,  and  unlocked  the 
treasure-hold  of  the  world's  greatest  agricul- 
tural region. 

The  hungry  world  is  turning  landward.  The 
plow-maker  is  coming  into  his  own.  A.nd  the 
world  gives  special  credit  to  the  sturdy  black- 
smith who  evolved  a  new  plow  that  conquered 
a  wilderness  and  inaugurated  a  full  line  of  John 
Deere  implements  that  leads  in  the  Vvork  of  pro- 
ducing food  for  the  world. 


John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois 


I 
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I  Black  Hawk  Spreaders  | 


=  A  few  of  the  special  features  :  Most  substantial  built  spreader  on  the  mar-  = 

i  ket.  Has  endless  apron.   The  concave  is  an  exclusive  and  valuable  feature.  Auto-  = 

i  mobile  axle  prevents  whipping  of  pole.   Has  wide  spread  that  spreads  evenly.  = 

=  Sold  by  All  Oliver  Dealers.  \ 

I  OLIVER  CMILLCD  PLOW  WORKS  \ 

\  333  N.  FRONT  ST.,  COLUMBUS,  O.  = 


Two  Profits  4 

In  This  Feed  I 


Pay  less  for  feed  and  get  more  milk.  That  is  the  way 
hundreds  of  up-to-date  and  efficient  dairymen  are  con- 
quering themodern  bogey  of  high  cost  and  small  profit. 

Internatioiial  Special  Dairy  Feed 

IS  selling  away  below  the  price  of  corn  and  oats.  It  is  a  far  better 
milk  producer  than  the  ordinary  grain  feed.  A  cow  fed  with  Inter 
national  Special  Dairy  Feed  will  give  one  to  two  more  quarts  of 
milk  daily.  Feed  it  alone  or  with  other  home-grown  grains  at  an 
increased  profit  to  you. 

Order  Your  Winter  Supply  for  Shipment  Now 

Protect  yourself  against  freight  car  shortage  next  winter.  Take  no 
chances  in  the  rush  then.  Our  mills  are  grinding  day  and  night  to  turn  out 
present  orders.  See  the  nearest  dealer  and  order  your  supply  immediately. 
Remember  the  name  and  be  sure  you  order  International  Special  Dairy  Feed. 
Write  us  today  if  there  is  no  dealer  near  you, 

INTERNATIONAI.  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Mills  at  Minneapolis  and  Memphis 


III ■ ■ I ■ ■ ■ I  ■  ■  ■ 
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National  Dairymen's  Sale 

HIGH  CLASS  REGISTERED 

Holstein  Cattle 

OCTOBER  26  and  27,1917. 

Leading  Holstein  establishments  are  uniting 
in  this  sale  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  founda- 
tion stock  of  the  hig-hest  character  to  the  breed- 
ers and  dairymen  attending  the  National  Dairy 
Show,  who  are  ambitious  to  make  the  most  of 
their  opportunity  by  building  up  herds  of  pure- 
bred Holsteins. 

The  cattle  to  be  sold  combine  individual 
quality  and  superior  breeding  with  extra  record 


backing. 


A  Sale  of  the  Best  the  Breed  Affords 

National  Dairymen's  Sale  Co. 

E.  M,  Hastings  Co.,  Managers, 
LACONA,  N.  Y. 
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An  invitation  to  lovers  of 
Percheron  and  Belgian  Draft 

Horses  is  extended  by 
Bell  Bros,  to  visit  their  exhibit 
at  the 

National  Dairy  Show  and 
Columbus  Horse  Fair^ 
Columbus^  OhiOj  Oct  18  to  27 

BELL  BROS. 

WOOSTER       -       -       -       .  OHIO 
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INDIANA  AND  THE  DAIRY  COW 

Factors  That  Influence  the  Development  of  the  Industry  in  Our  Sister  State; 
How  Cow  Testing  Associations  Are  Affecting  the  Interest  in  Dairy- 
ing and  Showing  the  Need  of  Better  Stock. 

C.  R.  GEORGE,  Secretary  State  Dairy  Association,  Lafayette,  Ind. 


INDIANA  needs  more  dairy  cows. 
Her  agriculture  has  developed  rap- 
idly during  the  past  years  and  in  the 
production  of  crops  and  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  classes  of  livestock  she 
has  stood  foremost  among  the  states  of 
the  Union.  During  this  period  of  de- 
velopment extensive  agriculture  has 
been  the  rule.  On  the  good  soil  which 
carried  relatively  low  valuation  farmers 
found  that  by  growing  crops  and  either 
marketing  them  as  such  or  by  feeding 
them  to  hogs,  cattle  or  sheep  they  could 
make  a  larger  financial  return.  Thej'' 
could  not  afford  to  keep  any  class  of 
livestock  that  required  much  labor  or 
an  intensive  sj^stem  of  farming. 

During  this  same  period  other  states, 
such  as  Wisconsin,  were  forging  ahead 
with  the  dairy  cow.  It  was  so  becausp 
of  necessit}''.  As  one  Wisconsin  farmer 
once  replied  when  asked  Avhy  every 
farmer  in  the  community  kept  dairy 
cows,  ''It  is  the  only  way  we  can  make 
a  living  off  of  our  farms. ' ' 

But  all  this  is  past  histor}^  A  story 
of  our  present  day  agriculture  is  en- 
tirel}^  different.  In  the  more  fertile  sec- 
tions of  the  state  the  soil  is  still  good 
but  it  has  increased  so  rapidly  in  price 
that  different  methods  of  farming  are 
becoming  necessary.  In  the  regular  and 
less  valuable  sections  the  soil  has  been 
depleted  by  grain  farming.  The 
farmers  in  these  sections  are  coming  to 


realize  that  more  livestock  is  necessary 
so  that  they  can  feed  their  crops  and 
keep  the  fertility  on  the  farm.  Either 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  conditions 
is  applicable  to  practically  every  sec- 
tion of  our  state.  Many  farmers  in  the 
more  fertile  sections  will  not  admit  it. 
They  like  to  think  of  their  corn  and 
hogs  or  corn  and  steers  and  will  deny 
any  suggestion  that  a  change  in  meth- 
ods is  desirable.  But  study  their  cir- 
cumstances. They  bought  or  inherited 
land  when  they  were  young  and  land 
was  cheap.  Now  they  do  not  have  to 
pay  interest  on  high  land  values  and  it 
is  true  that  they  are  doing  about  as  well 
as  usual  but  what  of  the  young  man 
who  must  buy  his  farm.  This  new 
farmer  must  in  all  probabilities  go  in 
debt  for  a  large  part  of  it  and  pay  in- 
terest on  its  market  value.  This  means 
that  he  must  have  a  larger  return.  It 
will  also  likely  mean  that  he  will  not 
be  willing  to  carry  such  a  large  debt  and 
will  be  satisfied  with  a  smaller  acreage. 
When  he  does  this  he  must  practice  a 
system  of  farming  that  will  enable  him 
to  do  a  larger  business  with  fewer  acres 
He  must  keep  his  soil  fertile  so  that  each 
acre  will  produce  larger  crops.  He 
must  not  be  satisfied  with  the  single 
profit  from  his  crops  but  he  must 
market  these  crops  through  some  kind 
of  livestock  that  will  make  him  an  ad- 
ditional or  double  profit  and  leave  the 
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fertility  for  future  crops.  "When  he 
gets  a  plan  of  this  kind  well  per- 
fected he  will  without  a  doubt  have  a 
number  of  good  dairy  cows  on  his 
farm.  They  will  enable  the  new  farmer 
to  make  good  under  these  changed  con- 
ditions. 

This  is  why  I  stated  in  the  beginning 
that  Indiana  needed  more  dairy  cows. 
We  are  now  at  the  place  where  the 
young  farmers  and  many  of  the  older 
ones  are  looking  to  the  dairy  cow  as 
a  source  of  profit  and  prosperity.  The 
one  big  handicap  in  many  instances  is 


found  individual  farmers  who  have 
done  the  same  thing.  Their  work  is 
being  watched  with  much  interest  and 
their  success  will  mean  more  cows, 
more  milk  and  more  cream. 

The  agricultural  extension  depart- 
ment of  Purdue  University  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  a  big  factor  in 
this  new  development.  Five  years  ago 
a  sum  of  $13,000  was  pledged  by  a  num- 
ber of  commercial  companies  who  were 
interested  in  the  future  of  Indiana 
dairying.  This  sum  v/as  turned  over  to 
the  university  to  be  spent  in  the  best 


The  Cans  Represent  the  Amount  of  Milk  Produced  by  One  Cow 

(See  next  page) 


the  cows  that  we  already  have.  There 
are  sections  where  cows  have  been  kept 
only  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  milk 
for  the  family.  They  have  not  been 
selected  for  their  ability  to  make  a 
profit  and  consequently  they  will  not  do 
it.  Nevertheless  these  milk  cows  are 
the  best  that  the  communities  know  and 
farmers  are  slow  to  keep  more  cows 
until  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
dairy  cows  Avill  do  more. 

In  many  communities  over  the  state 
they  have  already  broken  away  from 
the  old  methods  and  have  made  a  good 
start  in  dairy  farming  and  here  and 
there  in  the  other  communities  can  be 


interests  of  the  industry.  Since  that 
time  much  has  been  accomplished.  Cow 
Testing  Associations  have  been  organ- 
ized in  the  more  specialized  dairy  sec- 
tions, feeding  and  record  keeping  dem 
onstrations  have  been  conducted  to 
show  the  more  profitable  methods  of 
dairying,  auto  tours  and  special  farm 
meetings  have  been  held  so  that  the 
community  might  know  what  its  better 
dairymen  are  doing.  Boys'  and  girls' 
dairy  clubs  and  calf  clubs  have  been  de- 
veloped and  promoted  as  a  means  of 
teaching  the  principles  of  successful 
dairying  to  the  young  farmers.  In 
every  section  dairy  meetings  of  various 
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kinds  have  been  held  and  the  gospel  of 
better  dairying  and  more  dairy  cows 
has  been  spread. 

All  this  has  been  efcective.  Some  com- 
mnnities  have  developed  more  rapidly 
than  others  but  the  general  trend  is 
toward  the  dairy  cow.  Crawford 
Connty,  in  southern  Indiana,  will  serve 
as  an  example  of  growth.  It  has  been 
possible  to  measure  the  results  in  this 
county  because  of  its  rather  secluded 
location,  its  lack  of  markets,  its  distance 
from  outside  markets  and  its  transpor- 
tation Avhicli  is  limited  to  one  railroad 
with  5  shipping  points. 


The  development  of  the  dairy  business 
in  the  county  is  shown  by  the  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  cream  shipped  from 
the  5  railroad  stations  during  these 
years. 

Value  cf  Cream  Shipped 

1913  $621.12 

191i   2132.10 

1915   1788.00 

1916   -   25116.18 

1917  (first  six  months)  21930.11 
The  skim  milk  that  has  been  left  on 

the  farm  has  been  used  in  feeding  hogs 
and  that  business  has  increased  with  a 
bound  as  shown  bv  the  fact  that  in  1913 


While  This  Cow  Produced  Enough  to  Fill  These  Cans 


Five  years  ago  this  county  had  no 
commercial  dairying,  few  dairy  cows, 
no  silos,  only  one  or  two  cream  separa- 
tors and  it  grew  no  alfalfa,  soy  beans, 
Japan  clover,  or  sweet  clover  and  no 
limestone  was  being  applied  to  the  soil 
to  make  these  crops  possible.  Through- 
out these  5  years  an  intensive  dairy  im- 
provement campaign  has  been  con- 
ducted. The  work  was  started  with  a 
dairy  train  over  the  Southern  Railroad 
and  later  a  Jersey  Cattle  Club  was  or- 
ganized, meetings  and  demonstrations 
were  held,  dairying  was  taught  in  the 
schools  and  every  available  force  has 
been  enlisted  in  the  dairy  campaign. 


only  3  cars  of  hogs  were  shipped  from 
the  county  seat  as  compared  with  21: 
cars  during  the  past  year. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  shows  that  over  200  silos  have  been 
erected,  about  200  cream  separators 
have  been  purchased,  limestone  has 
been  applied  to  the  soil  and  alfalfa  and 
other  legume  crops  have  been  grow^n. 
All  this  can  be  seen  on  the  farms  of  the 
county  but  the  thrift  that  has  resulted 
from  this  development  can  best  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  the  time  deposits  of 
the  4  county  banks  which  have  in- 
creased more  than  $300,000  or  more 
than  50  per  cent. 
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COMPARATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ENVIRONMENT  AND 

BREEDING 

Results  of  Experiments  Conducted  Upon  a  Scrub  Herd 

L.  S.  GILLETTE,  University  of  Iowa,  Ames,  Iowa 


COMPARATIVELY  little  experiment- 
al work  has  been  done  to  show  the 
value  of  good  feeding  as  compared  to 
scientific  breeding  in  increasing  the  pro- 
duction of  dairy  cows.  Every  one  real- 
izes that  a  beef  cow  does  not  make  an 
economical  dairy  animal  since  her  inher- 
itance is  for  meat  production.  It  is 
equally  true  that  the  dairy  cow  can  not 
attain  her  maximum  productivity  un- 
less the  environmental  conditions  are 
favorable.  Hence  in  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  dairying  will  be  found  cows 
bred  for  milk  and  butterfat  production 
that  are  being  well  tended.  This  does 
not  indicate,  however,  the  relative  im- 
portance of  these  two  indispensable 
factors  of  successful  dairying. 

Of  the  various  limiting  factors  of 


environment  none  commands  the  im- 
portance of  feeding.  While  not  every 
low  producing  cow  can  be  converted 
into  a  profitable  producer  by  good  feed- 
ing, no  animal  even  of  large  capacity 
can  do  her  best  work  unless  well 
fed.  Instances  are  numerous  where  by 
more  careful  feeding — nearly  synono- 
mous  with  liberal  feeding — inferior  pro- 
ducers are  made  to  yield  a  profit.  The 
influence  of  good  feeding  including 
most  of  the  other  factors  included  in 
environment  has  been  demonstrated  in 
work  conducted  by  the  Iowa  Experi- 
ment Station  and  reported  in  Bulletin 
No.  165.*    A  small  herd  of  scrub  cows 


*  The  Influence  of  Enviro^nment  and  Breed- 
ing in  Increasing  Dairy  Production,  by  H.  H. 
Kildee  and  A.  C.  McCandlish. 


Registered  Herd  on  an  Illinois  Dairy  Fan 
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of  unknown  breeding  and  poor  feed- 
ing was  pnrehased  in  1908  and  given 
the  same  treatment  accorded  the  pnre 
bred  herd.  Some  of  these  animals  were 
Yonng  when  introduced  into  the  college 
herd,  and  they  quickly  responded  to 
better  feeding  while  the  aged  cows  did 
not  increase  in  proportion. 

Table  I — Average  yearly  production 
of  scrub  cows  that  came  to  the  station 
at  four  years  of  age. 


Xo.  of  Aver- 

Produc- 

Increase from  Fir 

Lacta-  age 

tion 

Lactation 

tion  Milk 

Fat 

Milk 

Fat 

Period  Lbs. 

Lbs. 

7r 

% 

1  3085 

119 

2  3981: 

179 

29 

19 

3  1618 

218 

50 

46 

4  4908 

230 

59 

54 

5  4224 

198 

37 

32 

From  the  table  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  cows  four  years  of  age  increased 
their  milk  production  59  per  cent  and 
their  fat  production  54  per  cent  when 
seven  years  of  age.  A  study  of  6000 
Register  of  Merit  records  shows  that 
this  increase  in  pure  bred.  co"ws,  most 
of  which  presumably  remain  in  the 
same  environment,  was  10  per  cent  for 
milk  and  8  per  cent  for  fat.  In  other 
words  the  environmental  factors  in- 
creased production  of  scrub  cows 
nearly  50  per  cent  over  that  to  be  ex- 
pected where  the  external  factors  re- 
main the  same.  The  influence  of  these 
factors  would  have  been  of  even 
greater  weight  had  the  cows  been  bred 
along  dairy  lines.  Whether  under 
these  conditions  the  environmental  fac- 
tors would  have  doubled  the  produc- 
tion is  problematical,  and  of  little  prac- 
tical moment. 

The  work  herein  noted  also  shows  the 
value  of  the  pure  bred  sire  in  increas- 
ing the  production  of  the  scrub  herd ; 
or  the  influence  of  inheritance  as  per- 
taining to  milk  production.  Pure  bred 
bulls  in  use  at  the  college  dairy  farm 


were  mated  with  these  scrub  cows  and 
the  resulting  heifers  were  bred  back  to 
approved  bulls  of  the  same  breed  as 
were  their  sires.  To  date  a  number  of 
records  have  been  obtained  on  the  first 
generation  grades  while  but  three  of 
the  second  generation  have  completed 
one  lactation  period.  The  continuation 
of  the  work  promises  additional  hope  to 
the  user  of  pure  bred  sires,  as  the  first 
and  second  generation  grades  are  a 
marked  improvement  over  their  dams 
except  in  one  case.  The  daughters  of 
one  sire,  which  fortunately  was  a  bor- 
rowed bull,  were  poorer  milk  and  fat 
producers  than  their  scrub  dams.  It  in- 
dicated that  this  sire  even  though  a  fair 
individual  and  a  pure  l)red,  did  not  pos- 
sess production  transmitting  ability. 
In  noting  the  following  table  it  should 
be  recalled  that  the  daughters  are 
young  cows  of  two  or  three  lactation 
periods  while  none  of  the  granddaught- 
ers have  finished  more  than  one  lacta- 
tion period. 

Table  II — Average  Production  of 
Scrubs  and  First  and  Second  Genera- 
tion Crosses. 

Grand- 
Dams       Daughters  daughters 
Milk    Fat    Milk    Fat    Milk  Fat 
lbs.    lbs.      lbs.     lbs.      lbs.  lbs, 
Guernsey   .4168    1S6    4634    218      7091  355 
Holstein   ..3255    161    6311    261    11295  431 
Jersey  3903    186    5400    287  '    5479  291 

In  this  work  no  attempt  was  made  to 
compare  breeds — an  unpleasant  and 
thankless  as  well  as  impractical  task. 
The  scrub  dams  mated  to  Holstein  bulls 
were  poorer  producers  than  the  others, 
which  gave  them  an  advantage  when 
the  results  are  studied  as  percentage  in- 
creases. If  the  records  for  each  gener- 
ation in  Table  II  be  totalled  it  will  be 
found  that  the  scrubs  averaged  in  60 
lactations  3,791  pounds  milk  and  178 
pounds  fat,  the  first  generation  grades 
in  36  lactations  5507  pounds  milk  and 
248  pounds  fat,  while  the  average  for 
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the  three  records  of  the  second  genera- 
tion grades  was  7,955  pounds  milk  and 
359  pounds  butterfat.  From  this  the 
worth  of  the  pure  bred  sire  in  a  grade 
herd  is  clearly  demonstrated. 

Table  III.  Per  Cent  Increase  in  Pro- 
duction of  First  and  Second  Generation 
Grades  over  Scrubs. 

First  Generation    Second  Generation 
Bull  Used       Milk       Fat       Milk  Fat 

Guernsey  ....11         17         70  91 

Holstein  94        62       245  168 

Jersey   39         54        40  56 

Average  45         39       110  102 

Doubling  the  production  of  the  scrub 
cows  in  two  generations  by  the  use  of 
pure  bred  bulls  is  indicative  of  the  im- 
portance that  must  be  attached  to 
breeding  in  dairy  production.  The  first 
generation  grades  carrying  50  per  cent 
of  the  blood  of  their  respective  breeds 
averaged  an  increase  of  40  per  cent 
over  their  dams,  a  figure  that  was  de- 
creased thru  the  use  of  the  poor  sire 
previously  mentioned.  A  continuation 
of  the  work  is  expected  to  strengthen 
the  claim  heredity  has  already  proved 
in  developing  milk  production. 

The  work  at  the  Iowa  Station  denoted 
that  in  the  case  of  nondescript  bo  vines, 
fitted  with  no  tj'pe  of  any  kind  and  a 
pedigree  that  does  not  warrant  close 
scrutiny,  careful  attention  coupled  with 
liberal  feeding  increased  their  produc- 
tion some  50  per  cent.  It  may  be  further 
shown  that  thru  the  use  of  sires,  of 
known  dairy  type  and  breeding,  the  in- 
crease may  reach  and  even  surpass 
100  per  cent  in  two  generations — a  re- 
markable tribute  to  the  power  of  hered- 
ity ill  adapted  to  use  by  dual  purpose 
enthusiasts.  I  believe  that  as  the  power 
of  milk  production  becomes  augmented 
by  constructive  breeding,  the  value  of 


favorable  environmental  factors  in- 
creases proportionately. 

Permanent  dairying  must  be  profita- 
ble. Profitable  milk  and  butter  produc- 
tion is  found  only  in  herds  of  uniformly 
high  producers.  These  coavs  must  have 
the  breeding  as  a  working  basis  upon 
which  the  herdsman  practices  his  art 
and  the  result  indicates  the  skill  with 
which  the  animal  is  handled.  If  either 
is  wanting  or  only  partially  present  the 
results  will  be  disastrous  and  dairying 
fall  into  discard. 

To  attain  the  breeding  is  the  more 
difficult  task  of  the  two  since  it  requires 
more  time  if  not  more  knowledge,  while 
the  results  of  feeding  are  quickly  and 
easily  seen.  In  selecting  a  herd  sire  in 
the  light  of  this  work,  due  attention 
may  profitably  be  paid  to  the  en- 
vironment in  which  his  dam  and 
daughters  have  been  tested.  The 
reputation  of  many  great  dairy  bulls 
has  been  sacrificed  because  of  en- 
vironmental handicaps  over  which 
they  exerted  no  control.  The  number 
of  daughters  in  the  Advanced  Registry 
may  be  more  of  a  tribute  to  their  care- 
taker than  to  their  sire.  Likewise  it  is 
equally  important  to  know  the  produc- 
tion of  a  sire's  poorest  daughters  as 
that  is  also  indicative  of  his  ability. 
One  criticism  of  our  Advanced  Registry 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  met  for  some 
time,  is  that  it  makes  mo  provision 
for  recording  the  records  of  the 
poor  daughters  of  a  sire.  A  sire's  value 
is  determied  by  his  ability  to  produce 
daughters  capable  of  excelling  their 
dam's  records  under  equal  environ- 
mental conditions.  The  infiuence  and 
importance  of  these  must  be  appreciated 
b}^  the  dairyman  seeking  to  improve  the 
breeding  and  productivity  of  his  herd. 
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FOOD  ADMINISTRATION  AND  THE  FARMER 

A  Survey  of  the  Situation  and  the  Proposed  Solutions 

HERBERT  HOOVER,  Washington,  D.  C. 


INTELLIGENT  coordination  of  all 
the  forces  in  tlie  country  to  solve  the 
specific  food  problems  which  have  been 
imposed  by  the  international  situation 
is  the  objective  of  the  food  administra- 
tion. Most  of  the  food  problems  which 
have  arisen  in  the  United  States  and 
which  will  arise  in  the  future,  would 
have  occurred  even  if  we  had  not  gone 


Herbert  Hoover 

into  the  war.  They  are  based  upon  un- 
derlying economic  currents  and  dis- 
turbance of  economic  forces.  The  solu- 
tion of  these  difficulties  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  cooperation  of  all  con- 
cerned. Our  entrance  into  the  war 
makes  their  solution  more  simple  than 
would  have  been  otherwise  possible  be- 
cause we  can  now  summon  to  our  aid 
patriotism  and  devotion  in  a  greater 
degree. 

With  the  diversion  of  millions  from 


productive  labor  to  war  the  food  pro- 
duction of  our  Allies  has  been  greatly 
diminished,  and  we  find  the  present 
harvest  of  our  European  Allies  525,000,- 
000  bushels  of  grain  below  normal. 
Dependence  is  placed  upon  North 
America  to  make  up  this  shortage. 
To  do  so  this  country  must  export 
220,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  as  against 
our  normal  export  of  88,000,000  bushels. 
In  addition,  we  must  furnish  them  with 
400,000,000  bushels  of  other  cereals  as 
against  our  normal  pre-war  export  of 
less  than  50.000,000  bushels.  The 
greater  demand  for  meat  and  the  short- 
age of  fodder  has  caused  heavier  in- 
roads upon  European  herds.  Because 
of  the  submarine  menace  and  reduction 
of  shipping  only  the  most  concentrated 
foods  are  being  shipped;  hence  it  is 
more  logical  for  them  to  kill  and  eat 
their  animals  and  depend  upon  us  to 
replace  their  animal  foods  than  it  is  to 
import  foodstuffs  in  hopes  of  maintain- 
ing their  animals. 

The  allied  countries  have  used  almost 
every  practicable  means  of  reducing  the 
consumption  of  foodstuffs  and  eliminat- 
ing waste.  But  reduction  of  consump- 
tion does  not  bear  uniformly  upon  the 
entire  population.  The  soldiers  at  the 
front,  the  workers  in  the  shops  and  on 
the  farms,  require  a  larger  percentage 
of  proteids  and  fat.  Therefore,  restric- 
tions in  consumption  must  necessarily 
fall  upon  women  not  engaged  in  physi- 
cal labor,  the  aged  and  the  children. 

With  such  conditions  existing  among 
our  Allies  we  face  a  two-fold  duty.  We 
must  lend  whatever  agencies  we  have 
toAvard  increasing  our  own  crop  pro- 
duction and  at  the  same  time  relent- 
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lessly  strive  to  eliminate  waste  so  that 
we  may  provide  the  margin  of  food- 
stuffs required  by  our  Allies. 

The  gradual  destruction  of  animal 
food  supplies  in  Europe  makes  it  imper- 
ative for  us  to  increase  our  supplies  pro- 
portionately. This  means  that  with 
less  demand  for  our  fodder  grains,  Eu- 
rope can  turn  her  production  after  the 
war  toward  food  grains.  With  the 
shortage  of  ships  it  is  necessary  to  prac- 
tice   greater    economy    in  shipping 


known  to  every  household  in  the  land. 
The  greatly  increased  foreign  demand 
caused  an  increase  in  the  price  level. 
One  outcome  of  this  has  been  the 
growth  of  vast  speculation  and  an 
unnecesarily  higher  cost  of  living. 
Figures  for  1916  show  that  the 
farmer  received  less  than  $1.50  per 
bushel  for  his  wheat  yet  he  and 
the  remainder  of  the  consuming  pub- 
lic bought  their  flour  based  on  a  price 
of    over  $2.50  for  a  large  part  of 


Wheat  Ready  for  Shipment  to  Our  Allies 


space ;  and  that  economy  can  best  be 
practiced  by  the  further  concentration 
of  our  shipments  of  food  supplies  to 
Europe  upon  animal  foodstuffs.  This 
will  not  end  with  the  war.  Every 
American  producer  must  eventually 
realize  that  in  his  own  interest,  in  the 
interest  of  the  nation,  and  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  war,  agriculture  must  look 
toward  increased  production  of  animal 
food  and  the  ultimate  decrease  of  our 
exports  of  bread  and  fodder  grains. 

We  have  not  lacked  ample  supplies  in 
this  country,  yet  the  shortage  in  the 
world's  food  supply  has  made  itself 


the  year.  This  is  but  one  instance,  for 
these  unnecessary  margins  are  not  con- 
fined to  wheat  alone.  If  we  are  to  pro- 
tect our  people  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  our  efficiency  in  the  war,  we 
must  find  some  remedy  for  these  evils. 

Supplies  in  the  world's  larder  are  be- 
low our  combined  necessities — a  situa- 
tion that  can  only  be  met  by  reduction 
in  consumption  and  by  the  elimination 
of  waste.  Due  to  the  shortage  of  ships 
our  shipping  must  be  confined  to  the 
most  concentrated  foods.  This  year's 
progress  of  supplies  to  our  Allies  must 
consist  largely  of  wheat,  beef,  pork  and 
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dairy  products.  We  have  an  abundance 
of  many  other  foodstuffs  which  may  be 
substituted  for  the  concentrates  needed 
for  export.  Reactions  of  shortage  in 
oversea  transports  do  not  affect  our 
European  Allies  alone,  for  we  also  im- 
jport  vital  commodities  in  the  form  of 
sugar,  vegetable  oils  and  other  neces- 
sary supplies.  We  thus  have  a  problem 
of  our  own,  for  we  must  reduce  our  con- 
sumption of  sugar ;  and  we  must  re- 
strict the  demands  of  the  speculator,  or 
else  only  those  Avho  can  pay  the  price 
will  have  these  necessary  supplies.  An 
embargo  was  placed  upon  the  shipment 
of  food  and  other  commodities  from 
this  country  because  of  an  unlimited 
drain  from  our  supplies  is  permitted  we 
will  face  an  unaccustomed  shortage 
next  spring.  A  monthly  survey  of  our 
position  will  be  taken  to  see  that  we  are 
allowing  through  this  embargo  only 
what  we  can  spare. 

Before  the  creation  of  the  food  admin- 
istration we  faced  the  following  prob- 
lems :  if  we  were  to  trust  simply  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  supply  and  demand 
to  determine  price  levels  in  this  coun- 
try, not  only  of  foodstuffs  but  of  all 
commodities,  we  were  faced  with  ine- 
qualities of  distribution.  We  were 
faced  with  the  possibility  of  undue 
drainage  from  our  supply  into  the 
European  vacuum  and  ultimate  total 
shortage  of  our  necessities.  We  were 
faced  with  rampant  speculation,  which 
unless  it  were  curbed  or  destroyed 
would  squeeze  millions  from  the  misery 
of  our  people.  It  was  necessary  that 
production  be  stimulated  in  order  that 
we  might  supply  not  only  our  allies  but 
our  own  people.  It  was  vital  that  we 
obtain  a  reduction  in  consumption  and 
in  waste.  These  are  the  reasons  for  the 
creation  of  the  food  administration. 

The  solution  of  the  breadstuff  prob- 
lem was  the  first  one  undertaken  by  the 


food  administration.  This  presented 
difficult  phases  because  the  customary 
practices  of  price  determination  in 
wheat  were  entireh^  destroyed  by  the 
disruption  of  the  world's  commerce. 
While  we  faced  on  one  side,  shortage  of 
supplies,  such  shortage  might  have  been 
extinguished  overnight  (due  to  solution 
of  submarine  problem  or  peace)  by  the 
flood  of  supplies  from  Australia  and 
India.  The  number  of  buyers  in  our 
markets  and  the  ordinary  equalization 
of  price  with  the  supplies  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  have  disappeared.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  things  speculation  in  this 
particular  commodity  during  the  last 
year  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  bur- 
dens our  consumers  had  to  bear. 

No  half-measures  were  possible  to 
protect  both  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer. As  a  result  the  President  sum- 
moned a  commission  composed  of  the 
best  intelligence  of  the  country,  repre- 
senting in  actual  majority  the  producers 
themselves,  and  laid  upon  them  the  im- 
portant duty  of  determining  what 
would  be  a  fair  price  for  this  year's  har- 
vest with  a  just  return  to  the  farmer. 

This  commission  fixed  a  price  of  $2.20 
a  bushel  for  the  1917  crop  of  wheat. 
The  price  differentials  are :  Xo.  1,  dark 
hard  winter,  $2.24;  hard  winter  basic, 
$2.20;  red  winter  basic,  $2.20;  yellow 
hard  winter,  $2.16 ;  soft  red  winter. 
$2.18;  dark  northern  spring,  $2.25;  red 
spring,  $2.18 ;  humpback,  $2.10 ;  amber 
durum,  $2.24;  durum  basic,  $2.25;  red 
durum,  $2.13 ;  red  walla,  $2.13 ;  hard 
white  basic,  $2.20;  soft  white,  $2.18; 
white,  $2.18;  white  club,  $2.16;  No.  2 
of  each  grade,  3  cents  less ;  No.  3,  6  cents 
less ;  No.  4,  10  cents  less. 

Although  the  prices  are  fixed  on  gov- 
ernment purchase  only,  the  food  ad- 
ministration, through  its  wheat  corpor- 
ation, expects  to  control  the  market 
without   difficulty.     This  corporation 
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was  organized  because  government  ac- 
counting and  finance  is  ill  adapted  to 
the  conduct  of  mercantile  business.  It 
is  being  operated  by  volunteers — by 
men  who  have  entirely  dissociated 
themselves  from  the  business  of  grain 
trading  and  given  their  services  to  the 
government  foT  the  war.  The  corpora- 
tion is  operated  without  one  cent  of 
profit  for  the  government. 

Every  commodity  is  a  case  unto  itself 
and  requires  a  different  treatment  and 
organization.  From  all  parts  of  the 
country  the  food  administration  has 
summoned  men  and  women  who  are 
leaders  in  knowledge,  experience  and 
skill  in  dealing  with  some  special  prob- 
lem or  phase  of  a  problem.  With  their 
best  advice,  and  in  conference  with  peo- 
ple engaged  in  these  special  activities, 
an  endeavor  is  being  made  to  find  a 
remedy  for  the  evils  vv^hich  have  grown 
up,  and  in  each  instance  to  find  a 
method  of  administration  that  will 
ameliorate  those  evils. 


The  cost  of  the  war  and  the  inflation 
which  must  grow  out  of  its  finance  is 
another  economic  force  which  must  be 
met.  Because  of  these  facts  the  prices 
of  commodities  will  probably  rise  stead- 
ily thruout  the  course  of  the  war. 
The  best  that  the  food  administration 
can  hope  is  to  guide  the  relative  in- 
creases in  order  that  their  disproportion 
shall  not  cause  undue  hardship  and 
that  they  shall  not  give  opportunity  for 
rampant  speculation. 

Democracy  can  voluntarily  organize 
itself  from  the  bottom  up.  By  inspira- 
tion as  to  the  problem  with  which  it  is 
confronted  and  as  to  the  methods  by 
which  they  may  be  solved,  by  self-im- 
posed discipline,  by  self-elected  leader- 
ship and  organization,  it  can  find  the 
solution  and  defend  itself.  This  is  the 
ideal  and  intention  of  the  food  admin- 
istration. If  we  fail  on  this  line,  we  fail 
because  democracy  does  not  possess  the 
efficiency  to  defend  itself. 


In  the  Cheese  Making  Section  of  New  York  State 
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METHODS  OF  FEEDING  HIGH  RECORD  COWS 

Proper  Attention  to  the  Rations  Produces  Profitable  Results 

K.  L.  JUVE,  Superintendent  of  the  Cleveland  City  Farms,  Warrensville,  Ohio 


WE  begin  to  fit  our  cows  for  test 
Avork  about  3  months  before  fresh- 
ening. We  believe  that  half  the 
record  is  made  dnriug  the  period  she 
is  standing  dry — although  we  have  had 
cows  freshen  while  they  were  milking 
as  much  as  20  lbs.  per  day  and  they 
still  produced  very  well  for  the  year. 

Great  care  is  taken  with  the  cow 
when  she  is  being  "dried  off,"  so  that 
her  udder  will  be  in  the  best  shape 
when  she  freshens.  If  the  cow  is  milk- 
ing between  30  and  -±0  lbs.  per  day 
when  it  is  time  to  dry  her  off',  she  is 
milked  tAvice  a  day  but  the  udder  is 
not  stripped  out.  The  leaving  of  the 
strippings  in  the  udder  at  this  time  is 
not  injurious,  but  helps  to  lessen  the 
secretion.  When  she  is  milking  about 
15  lbs.  a  day  she  is  milked  once  in  24 
liours,  but  milked  out  clean.  As  the 
milk  flow  diminishes  she  is  milked  ir- 
regularly— that  is,  in  the  morning  one 
day  and  in  the  evening  the  next.  AVlien 
milking  but  5  lbs.  a  day,  one  day  is 
skii^ped  and  then  two  days  and  when 
she  is  only  giving  from  1  to  2  lbs.  of 
milk  in  3  or  4  days  very  little  attention 
is  paid  to  her,  as  her  system  gradually 
absorbs  the  milk  that  remains  in  the 
udder. 

The  ration  fed  during  this  period  is 
composed  of:  100  lbs.  bran.  100  lbs. 
oats  and  50  lbs.  oil  meal. 

Very  little  silage  is  fed — merely 
enough  to  keep  the  bovrels  in  good  con- 
dition. It  has  been  necessary  in  a  few 
cases  of  very  persistent  milkers  to 
starve  the  animal.  Nothing  was  given 
then  to  eat  from  21  to  1:8  hours.  It 
has  also  been  necessa^ry  during  this 
period,  to  stanchion  them  as  they  would 
become  so  hungry  that  they  would  eat 


up  their  bedding.  "When  the  cow  is  ab- 
solutely dry  she  is  put  on  the  following 
fitting  ration :  150  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs. 
oats,  100  lbs,  gluten,  150  lbs.  oil  meal 
aud  40  lbs.  hominy  or  cornmeal. 

For  heifers  coming  fresh  for  the  first 
time,  60  lbs.  of  hominy  is  added  to  this 
ration.  Ensilage  and  alfalfa  are  fed  4 
times  a  day  along  with  the  grain. 
Heifers  will  eat  between  15  and  20  lbs. 
of  grain  a  day  and  cows  between  20 
and  25  lbs.,  and  in  some  cases  more. 
Now  is  the  time  when  the  likes  and  dis- 
likes of  a  cow  are  found  out.  Some 
cows  like  to  eat  the  grain  first  and  then 
beets,  beet  pulp,  silage  and  hay.  Others 
like  the  silage  first  and  others  the  beet 
pulp.  If  these  peculiarities  are  noticed 
ii:  saves  a  lot  of  time  and  worry  when 
the  cow  freshens. 

A  few  days  before  calving,  beets  or 
mangels  are  fed — we  find  them  very 
beneficial  in  regulating  the  bowels.  If 
the  bowels  are  not  in  a  good  loose  con- 
dition one-half  pound  of  Epsom  Salts  is 
administered.  Luke  warm  water  is  given 
(if  in  winter),  24  hours  before  calv- 
ing. Directly  after  calving  a  pail  full 
of  warm  water  is  given  and  the  cow 
blanketed.  In  about  one  hour  a  warm 
bran  mash  is  given.  Ten  hours  from 
the  time  of  calving,  a  small  feed  of 
beets,  bran  and  a  hand  full  of  oil  meal 
is  fed.  If  she  eats  this  up  readily  a 
small  allowance  of  silage  is  given  and 
then  some  bright  alfalfa  hay.  Par- 
ticular notice  is  taken  at  this  time  as 
to  the  condition  of  her  bowels  and  if 
there  is  the  slightest  tendency  toward 
constipation  one-half  to  three-fourths 
pound  of  Epsom  Salts  is  given.  A  large 
dose  of  salts  at  this  time  would  be  in- 
jurious as  she  is  now  in  a  weakened 
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condiition.  Warm  water  is  given  her 
liberally  until  the  placental  membranes 
come  away.  The  udder  is  not  milked 
out  dry  until  the  calf  is  taken  off,  which 
is  usually  when  it  is  two  days  old.  This, 
we  find,  is  a  very  good  preventive  for 
milk  fever.  After  the  placental  mem- 
branes have  come  away,  the  calf  taken 
off  and  the  cow  eating  all  that  you 
have  given  her,  the  bran  and  oil  meal  is 
gradually  replaced  with  the  test  ra- 
tion— startling  in  with  from  4  to  5  lbs. 


saged  well  after  every  milking.  In  about 
one  week  the  cow  should  be  eating  at 
least  20  lbs.  of  grain  per  day,  along 
with  beets,  ensilage,  beet  pulp  and  hay. 
The  amount  of  beets  and  ensilage  fed 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  cow's 
personal  taste  and  the  ability  of  the 
feeder  to  have  her  consume  large 
amounts  of  these  feeds.  We  have  had 
some  cows  eat  as  much  as  90  pounds  of 
beets  per  day,  while  others  would  con- 
sume but  40  pounds. 





Jolie  Topsy  Pauline  DeKol 


of  feed  for  cows  and  from  3  to  4  lbs. 
for  heifers  four  times  a  day.  The  test 
ration  will  vary,  acording  to  the  dif- 
ferent feeds  available  and  also  to  the 
individual  cow.  We  have  found  the 
following  test  cow  ration  to  be  good 
and  we  are  using  it  at  present:  200  lbs. 
bran,  200  lbs.  dried  distiller's  grain, 
150  lbs.  gluten  feed,  125  lbs.  Unicorn 
Dairy  Ration,  125  lbs.  oats  (ground), 
100  lbs.  oil  meal,  100  lbs.  cotton  seed 
meal  and  15  lbs.  salt. 

If  the  heifer's  udder  is  caked,  she  is 
kept  on  bran  and  oil  meal,  but  the 
amount  increased.    Her  ud'der  is  mas- 


The  amount  of  grain  fed  is  now  in- 
creased gradually  and  changes  in  her 
physical  condition,  excrement  and  milk 
secretions,  are  anxiously  watched.  If 
a  7  and  30  day  record  is  to  be  made,  the 
feeder  now  uses  every  precaution  not 
to  get  her  ''off  feed."  The  cow  is  kept 
just  as  hungry  as  possible,  but  still  con- 
suming large  quantities  of  feed.  While 
the  7  and  30  day  test  is  in  progress 
she  does  not  go  out  of  the  barn  for  ex- 
ercise, but  after  these  short  records 
are  finished,  daily  exercise  is  given  her, 
weather  permitting.  After  the  short 
time  tests  have  been  run,  should  we  de- 
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cide  to  put  her  on  yearly  work,  the 
grain  ration  is  cut  down  and  very  sel- 
dom do  we  give  a  cow  in  long  time  test 
over  25  lbs.  of  grain  per  day.  Jolie 
Topsy  Pauline  De  Kol  (see  picture)  was 
one  of  the  exceptions,  as  she  is  a  very 
large  animal  and  has  the  constitution 
to  take  care  of  large  amounts  of  feed. 
She  received  on  )the  average  of  28  lbs. 
of  grain  per  day  while  on  her  year's 
record,  when  she  made  her  25  lb.  but- 
ter record,  8  months  after  calving,  from 
556.9  lbs.  of  milk — the  amount  of  grain 
fed  being  increased  to  about  30  lbs. 
per  day. 

All  test  cows  are  watched  very  close- 
ly at  feeding  time  and  if  a  cow  does 
not  clean  up  her  feed  readily  it  is  im- 
mediately taken  away  arid  a  thoro 
physical  examination  is  made.  Her 
temperature  is  taken,  color,  odor  and 
quantity  of  faeces  is  noticed,  bright- 
ness of  the  eye  and  respiration  is  also 
carefully  noted  and  should  the  diag- 
nosis indicate  a  slight  attack  of  indi- 
gestion, one-half  to  three-quarters  of 
a  pound  of  Epsom  Salts  is  prescribed, 
the  dose  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
animal  and  the  findings  on  examina- 
tion. The  next  feeding  is  generally 
skipped,  unless  the  cow  shows  unmis- 
takable signs  of  wanting  something  to 
eat  and  very  great  care  is  taken  not 
to  give  her  too  much  feed.  If  we  can- 
not get  a  cow  back  "on  feed"  within 
24:  hours,  our  veterinarian  is  always 
called. 

All  cows  on  7  or  30  days  tests  and 
some  others  in  year  work  are  milked 
four  times  a  day — 4 :30  and  10  :30  both 
before  and  after  noon.    Fifteen  min- 


utes before  milking,  the  cows  are 
fed  grain  and  beets  or  grain  and 
beet  pulp,  the  order  depending  upon 
the  individual.  When  she  has  be- 
gun feeding  we  aim  to  keep  her  eat- 
ing— that  is,  when  she  is  through  with 
her  grain  and  beets,  ensilage  is  given, 
then  liay  as  soon  as  the  ensilage  is 
cleaned  up.  By  the  time  the  cows  have 
finished  eating  their  hay,  the  milkers 
are  back  from  breakfast.  The  cattle 
are  now  groomed  and  turned  out  into 
the  exercise  lot  and  those  that  have  to 
be  exercised  by  walking  are  led.  The 
work  is  so  arranged  that  in  a  couple  of 
hours  the  test  barn  is  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  bedded,  after  which  the 
cows  are  put  into  their  box  stalls  and 
left  undisturbed  until  milking  time. 
The  barn  thruout  the  remainder  of  the 
day  is  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  so  the 
cows  will  get  absolute  rest.  The  milk- 
ers have  feed  to  mix,  or  some  other 
chores  which  keep  them  busy  until  the 
10  o'clock  milking.  After  dinner  these 
men  are  off  duty  until  four  thirty.  One 
man  is  in  the  barn  all  day  to  pick  up 
manure  and  watch  for  cows  that  are 
about  to  calve.  A  man  is  also  kept  in 
this  barn  at  night  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
feeder  and  milker  of  test  cows  must 
have  an  interest  in  the  work  and  be 
willing  to  put  in  long  hours  when 
needed.  Above  all  they  must  be  regu 
lar  both  in  feeding  and  milking,  kind, 
patient  and  use  good  judgment  at  all 
times.  With  such  men  in  direct  charge 
of  test  cows,  creditable  records  can  be 
made. 
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MAKING  PIMENTO  CHEESE 

Complete  Explanation  of  This  Process  Which  May  Be  Made  a  Profitable 
Side-line  on  Many  Dairy  Farms 

R.  W.  SMITH,  '17,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 


MAKING  pimento  cheese  offers  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  utilizing 
the  excess  milk  supply  on  the  farm 
especially  if  the  farm  is  located  near  a 
city  or  large  town  or  has  a  milk  route 
among  retail  customers.  It  is  an  arti- 
cle which  is  easily  made,  requires  lit- 
tle equipment  and  usually  finds  a  ready 
demand,  provided  that  the  customers 
learn  that  they  can  depend  upon  get- 
ting a  good  product. 

In  making  the  cheese  we  found  that 
pasteurized  milk  gave  tlie  best  results. 
Pasteurizing  can  be  best  done  on  the 
average  farm  by  simply  taking  the  5 
or  10  gallon  can  in  which  the  milk  is 
usually  kept  and  placing  it  over  a 
heater  or  on  the  stove.  Heat  to  145 
degrees  and  hold  at  that  temperature 
for  30  minutes.  Then  cool  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  70  or  75  degrees. 

This  is  about  the  right  temperature 


for  adding  the  rennet  and  starter.  The 
starter  is  the  usual  lactic  acid  starter 
used  for  butter  making.  Add  1  quart 
bottle  of  starter  for  every  10  gallons 
of  milk.  The  starter  can  be  carried 
along  indefinitely  by  adding  1  or  2  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  the  culture  to  every  quart 
bottle  of  skim  milk  each  day  and  keep- 
ing this  at  a  temperature  of  from  70  to 
75  degrees.  Rennet  can  be  obtained  in 
either  the  tablet  or  liquid  form.  The 
tablets  are  sold  at  drug  stores  and 
printed  directions  for  use  will  usually 
come  with  them. 

After  adding  the  rennet  and  starter, 
stir  the  milk  thoroughly  for  several 
minutes  and  set  aside  for  from  15  to  20 
hours  at  a  temperature  of  70  to  75 
degrees.  We  made  our  cheese  in  the 
basement  during  the  winter  and  were 
able  to  keep  the  milk  at  the  required 
temperature  by  setting  near  the  fur- 
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nace.  After  about  15  hours  run  the  fin- 
ger through  the  curd  in  the  can  and  if  it 
breaks  evenly  it  is  ready  to  drain. 

We  made  a  draining  rack  in  a  few  odd 
minutes  which  saved  considerable  time 
over  the  common  method  of  tying  in 
sacks.  Two  narroAv  boards  about  8 
feet  long  are  nailed  a  foot  apart  by 
means  of  two  cross  pieces  at  each  end. 
Short  nails  are  driven  through  the  un- 
der side  of  these  boards  every  12  inches 
coming  through  about  an  inch.  Cheese 
cloth  bags  with  openings  1  foot  square 
can  be  slipped  over  the  ends  of  the 
nails. 

Dirt  can  be  kept  out  of  the  curd  by 
means  of  another  rack  made  the  same 
size  as  the  former  but  covered  with 
cheese  cloth.  From  12  to  20  hours  will 
be  required  to  drain  the  whey  from  the 
curd  depending  on  the  thickness  of  the 
bags  and  the  nature  of  the  curd.  The 
curd  should  be  shaken  once  or  twice 
during  the  draining  period  to  insure 
even  drainage. 

After  draining,  empty  the  curd  into 
a  large  pail  and  atld  pimentos,  which 
have  been  ground  fine,  at  the  rate  of  1 
quart  to  every  15  pounds  of  curd.  Add 
1  or  5  ounces  of  salt  to  every  quart  of 
pimentos.  The  salt  can  l)e  mixed  l)e:ter 
with  the  curd  if  it  is  added  directly  to 
the  pimentos. 

After  mixing  the  pimentos  thorough- 
ly with  the  curd,  run  the  mixture 
through  a  meat  grinder  using  a  fairly 
coarse  knife.  In  case  of  a  lumpy  curd 
it  will  probably  be  found  advisable  to 
grind  twice.  A  6  ounce  jelly  glass  is 
the  most  convenient  size  to  use,  al- 
though when  the  cheese  is  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  a  restaurant  or  wholesaler  a  jar 
can  be  used  more  economically  and 
with  less  labor  in  filling. 

The  glass  should  not  be  filled  to  the 


top  because  of  the  danger  of  some  run- 
ning down  the  sides  of  the  glass  after 
it  is  wrapped.  Circular  pieces  of  parch- 
ment paper,  cut  a  little  larger  than  the 
diameter  of  the  top  of  the  glass  and 
used  betAveen  the  cheese  and  the  lid 
will  keep  the  cheese  from  getting  on 
the  cover  and  will  also  make  the  cover 
fit  more  tightly. 

After  placing  the  lid,  we  always  in- 
verted the  glasses  and  dipped  the  top 
in  melted  paraffine  to  a  depth  of  about 
half  an  inch,  removing  it  quickly.  The 
i:araffine  cover  helps  to  exclude  air. 
A  neat  appearance  can  be  given  by 
wrapping  the  glasses  in  parchment  pa- 
per which  bears  suitable  lettering  on 
the  outside  such  as  ''Elmhurst  Pimen- 
to Cheese,  Made  from  Pure  Pasteurized 
^Jilk. ' '  Even  if  you  have  a  small  plant, 
give  your  cheese  a  name  for  if  you  do 
any  advertising  this  is  essential.  A 
gummed  label  placed  on  the  outside  of 
the  glass  is  probably  easier  to  use  than 
the  parchment  paper  and  will  remain 
on  the  glass  while  it  is  in  use.  The 
cheese  must  be  kept  cool  at  all  times 
and  special  care  is  necessary  during 
the  hot  summer  months  as  the  cheese 
will  spoil  quickly  at  a  high  tempera- 
fure. 

The  initial  outlay  need  not  be  large. 
T]i  puichaitijig  supplies,  it  is  advisable 
to  buy  in  as  large  quantities  as  possible 
because  a  considerable  saving  can  be 
made  by  doing  so.  A  common  meat 
grinder  of  large  size  can  be  purcliased 
for  about  $3.00.  Six-ouiiee  jelly  glasses 
will  cost  about  15  cents  a  dozen,  im- 
ported Spanish  pimentos  15  cents  a 
pint  and  printed  wrappers  about  $2.00 
for  the  first  500.  In  some  communities 
these  costs  will  average  a  little  higher 
and  in  others  lower. 
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DAIRYING  IN  TENNESEE 

How  the  Cow  Is  Becoming  an  Important  Factor  in  Southern  Agriculture 

C.  ELMER  WYLIE,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


EVERY  true  dairyman  has  in  his 
mind  some  state  which  to  him  is 
the  center  of  all  dairy  activities.  In 
every  case  he  recognizes  that  the  differ- 
ences between  states  are  based  not  only 
on  individual  dairymen  but  on  condi- 
tions surrounding  them.  The  big  prob- 
lem of  each  dairy  farmer  is  not  the  se- 
lection of  good  cows  for  the  Babcock 
test  is  a  definite  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem. The  big  things  he  must  deal  with 
and  which  are  not  altogether  under  his 
control  are  such  factors  as  climatie, 
water  supply,  crops  and  feeds,  markets, 
machinery  and  labor.  "Whenever  he 
can  so  adapt  himself  to  make  the  great- 
est use  of  the  natural  conditions  of  his 
neighborhood  he  is  in  a  position  to  start 
business  on  a  dairy  scale.  The  object 
of  this  article  is  not  to  bring  out  the 
advantage  of  dairying  over  other  types 
of  farming,  but  to  show  its  relation  to 
a  certain  section. 

Tennessee  has  long  been  famous  as  a 
dairy  state  in  the  south.  The  dairymen 
of  this  state  have  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent problem  to  solve  than  that 
of  any  others  in  the  Union.  Al- 
though it  claims  400,000  dairy  cows, 
still  the  industry  is  in  its  infancy 
in  development  and  organization. 
There  are  but  9  creameries  in  the 
state  and  a  number  of  these  have  been 
organized  within  the  last  2  years.  The 
first  cow  testing  association  was  organ- 
ized in  the  state  in  January,  1915. 
There  are  now  11  associations.  This  is 
an  indication  of  the  impetus  to  dairy 
development  that  will  result  from  this 
first  key  to  successful  dairy  farming. 
Once  the  farmer  learns  that  good  cows 
really  mean  money  to  him  he  begins  to 


handle  the  herd  as  a  business  proposi- 
tion. It  is  true  that  the  state  lays 
claim  to  not  only  some  of  the  best  pro- 
ducing herds  of  the  country  but  to 
show  stock  as  well  but  the  state  as  a 
whole  does  not  rank  high  in  these  re- 
spects. Knowing  the  condition  of  the 
state  and  the  age  of  its  dairy  develop- 
ment one  can  realize  that  it  will  some 
day  hold  a  high  place  among  the  rec- 
ognized commercial  dairy  states.  Ten- 
nessee is  perhaps  the  only  state  that  has 
a  long  extent  of  territory  lying  far 
enough  north  to  escape  the  hot  weather 
of  the  states  that  border  it  on  the 
south,  and  it  is  not  far  enough  north  to 
be  affected  by  the  cold  winters  of  the 
northern  states.  This  advantage  makes 
a  much  more  simple  problem  of  housing 
cattle  in  the  winter  as  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  make  a  large  outlay  of  money 
in  order  to  protect  them.  The  cattle 
not  only  require  less  housing  in  winter 
but  less  feed  to  maintain  them. 

In  the  summer  the  pastures  thrive 
well  and  the  season  is  long  thus  en- 
abling the  farmer  to  grow  a  second  crop 
on  the  land.  For  example,  corn  for  si- 
lage may  be  planted  after  wheat  is 
harvested.  This  is  indication  of  the 
length  of  season  which  seems  impossi- 
ble to  the  northern  farmer.  The  cli- 
mate is  remarkably  healthy  for  cattle 
and  tuberculosis  is  rarely  found.  This 
is  due  not  only  to  the  extensive  out- 
door life  but  to  plenty  of  pure  water 
and  to  the  drainage  of  the  land. 

There  is  perhaps  no  section  of  coun- 
try which  furnishes  such  a  natural  ad- 
vantage of  abundant  spring  water. 
This  is  not  only  the  best  in  the  sum- 
mer when  some  sections  are  suffering 
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from  drouth  but  it  flows  tlie  year 
arouud  so  that  the  winter  water  supply 
causes  little  difficulty.  These  springs 
are  also  of  much  importance  in  hand- 
ling the  milk  after  it  is  taken  from  the 
cow.  Dairymen  know  that  sweet  milk 
is  essential  to  a  profitable  business  and 
that  this  is  based  largely  on  their  abil- 
ity to  properly  cool  the  milk.  The 
problem  of  cooling  is  reduced  to  the 
minimum  of  both  time  and  labor  with 


The  present  demand  for  milk  indi- 
cates the  same  shortage  of  cows  that  is 
found  all  over  the  country.  A  large 
majority  of  the  cows  are  grades  and 
scrubs  carrying  Holstein  and  Jersey 
blood  but  there  are  about  250  pure  bred 
herds  in  the  state.  The  Holsteins  stand 
next  to  the  Jerseys  in  numbers  and  are 
making  rapid  progress  not  only  in  the 
establishment  of  new  herds  but  in  the 
development   of  those   already  estab- 


Tennessee  is  Famous  for  Her  Jerseys 


the  cool  running  spring  water  in  which 
the  milk  vessels  may  be  placed  imme- 
diately after  milking  time.  It  is  true 
that  the  days  are  warm  but  this  is 
more  than  overcome  hy  the  cooling 
process  with  the  spring  water  imme- 
diately after  milking  for  it  is  at  that 
time  that  cooling  is  most  necessary. 
Once  it  is  cooled  and  the  growth  of 
bacteria  retarded  it  takes  considerable 
exposure  to  the  sun  to  set  up  active  fer- 
mentation. 


lished.  Most  of  the  herds  are  small  but 
the  largest  ones  are  managed  on  a  com- 
mercial basis  for  their  existence.  Offi- 
cial testing  has  not  reached  the  point 
of  development  to  best  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  state.  Those  few  herds 
which  can  show  official  records  of  pro- 
duction are  now  supplying  cattle  to  all 
the  southern  states.  The  demand  is  so 
great  for  this  kind  of  Tennessee  stock 
that  many  of  the  dairymen  are  buying 
officiallv  tested  cows  from  other  states 
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in  order  to  get  an  early  start  in  breed- 
ing work. 

The  people  of  the  sonth  consnme 
large  quantities  of  ice  cream  and  Ten- 
nessee furnishes  a  larger  portion  of 
this  than  any  other  state.  This  uses 
the  dairy  products  at  the  time  of  year 
When  there  is  a  tendency  toward  a  sur- 
plus. The  ice  cream  season  is  so  long 
that  this  form  of  dairy  product  is  a 
source  of  large  income  to  the  industry. 
There  are  a  number  of  commercial  ice 
cream  plants  in  the  state  and  several 
of  these  follow  the  common  practice  of 
making  a  large  part  of  the  ice  cream 
from  sweet  butter.  The  weather  deter- 
mines very  largely  the  demand  for  ice 
cream  and  thus  the  demand  fluctuates 
considerably.  To  have  an  adequate 
supply  of  cream  is  quite  difficult  as  it 
does  not  keep  long  in  warm  weather. 
It  is  more  bulky  so  that  butter  may  be 
shipped  with  safety  for  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  cream  at  a  lower  cost. 
Most  of  the  butter  shipped  into  Tennes- 
see for  ice  cream  comes  from  northern 
states.  Every  year  a  large  amount  of 
butter,  cream  and  milk  must  be  ob- 
tained outside  the  state  in  order  to  sup- 
ply the  home  demand  for  the  products. 

Although  there  is  a  scarcity  of  labor, 
help  can  be  obtained  at  a  much  lower 
price  than  is  paid  in  the  states  farther 
north.  During  the  past  year  the  use 
of  the  milking  machine  has  increased 
greatly  but  it  has  not  been  in  use  long 
enough   to   determine   how   well  the 


dairymen  will  like  it  or  to  predict  its 
further  use. 

For  several  years  the  feed  problem 
has  been  growing  more  important  but 
it  has  not  caused  the  trouble  experi- 
enced by  many  dairy  states.  Cotton 
seed  meal  is  used  quite  extensively  and 
this  furnishes  the  cheapest  source  of 
protein  as  there  are  no  charges  for 
transportation.  It  is  fed  in  amounts  up 
to  4  or  5  pounds  per  day  especially 
when  used  with  corn  silage.  By  com- 
bining it  with  velvet  bean  meal,  another 
southern  grown  feed  and  with  corn, 
oats,  barley  and  wheat  bran  a  splendid 
home  grown  ration  may  be  obtained. 
Silage  has  already  been  mentioned  as  a 
roughage.  This  is  used  with  alfalfa, 
crimson  clover,  crab  grass,  orchard 
grass,  soy  bean  and  cowpea  hay.  Cot- 
ton seed  hulls  are  widely  used  as  a  feed 
and  are  sometimes  regarded  as  a  con- 
centrate when  mixed  with  blackstrap 
molasses.  In  this  form  it  is  quite  pala- 
table and  is  very  cheap  as  it  contains 
about  33  per  cent,  carbohydrates. 

On  the  whole  the  outlook  for  the 
dairymen  is  quite  encouraging.  A  rel- 
atively lower  cost  of  production  with  a 
good  demand  for  the  product  makes  it 
posible  for  the  small  dairy  farmer  to 
make  a  success  in  this  state.  There  is 
a  great  field  open  to  the  breeder  doing 
official  testing  not  only  in  serving  the 
dairy  interests  of  the  state  but  in  doing 
a  profitable  business. 
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PUTTING  DAIRYING  ON  A  BUSINESS  BASIS 

WENDELL  P.  MILLER,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 


IT  is  a  sociological  principle,  that  tlie 
laborer  is  entitled  to  a  living  wage, 
but  nnder  the  principles  of  management 
practiced  by  many  dairy  farmers  of 
the  present,  these  farmers  do  not  make 
a  good  living  from  their  business.  The 
ordinary  dairj^  farmer  is  nniqne  in  that 
the  Avorkman  and  business  man  must 
be  combined  into  one  for  the  greatest 
success.    This  is  a  principle  that  many 


and  if  they  do  not  convert  enough  raw 
material  into  the  finished  product  they 
must  be  discarded  and  more  efficient 
ones  sought. 

Dairying  has  not  been  profitable  in 
the  past.  Dr.  A.  L.  Thompson,  who 
made  a  siuwey  of  174  farms  in  Dela- 
ware County,  New  York,  foimd  that 
the  average  cow  in  this  district  did  not 
pay  for  herself  by  $32.14.    His  figures 


What   Do   You   See  Coming 

farmers  are  slow  to  recognize.  Too 


often  the  dairyman  tries  to  make 
muscle  alone  carry  him  to  success,  re- 
sulting in  disappointment  in  the  en- 
terprise. 

Dairying  has  become  a  manufactur- 
ing business,  but  the  dairyman  often 
does  not  follow  business  methods.  The 
producer  of  iron  rails  feeds  the  raw 
materials  into  his  plant  and  turns  out 
the  products  at  a  price  that  will  pay 
for  his  labor  and  leave  him  a  margin 
of  profit.  He  closely  watches  his  busi- 
ness and  discards  everything  that  is 
not  efficient.  Dairy  farmers  would  do 
well  to  copy  the  methods  of  the  manu- 
facturer.   The  cows  are  the  machines 


show  that  dairying  is  not  yielding  the 
profit  it  should.  These  farmers  are  not 
merely  working  for  fun.  In  the  past 
they  thought  they  were  making  a  good 
profit.  It  took  accurate  figures  to  show 
them  the  actual  status  of  their  busi- 
ness. If  a  man  takes  his  money  to  a 
bank,  he  will  complain  if  the  bank  does 
not  return  him  a  fair  rate  of  interest. 
This  same  man  may  feed  his  cows  at  a 
loss  without  a  word  of  complaint.  The 
only  difference  is  that  the  bank  keeps 
a  closer  record  of  the  farmer's  busi- 
ness than  the  farmer  himself. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  dairy  cow 
is  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  the 
country  church.    Dairy  farming  is  said 
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to  be  unfavorable  to  social  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States.  This  may 
mean  that  those  that  engage  in  dairy- 
ing are  so  ambitions  that  they  volun- 
tarily give  up  all  social  life.  It  may 
mean  also  that  they  are  compelled  to 
do  so  by  the  very  nature  of  the  enter- 
prise. In  either  case  it  is  not  a  desir- 
able condition  for  it  cramps  the  lives 
oT  those  engaged  in  the  industry,  and 
does  not  afford  opportunity  for  the 
development  along  social  lines  that  is 
the  right  of  every  man. 

Dairying  is  looked  upon  with  disfa- 
vor by  hired  laborers.  Many  farm 
hands  make  it  distinctly  understood 
that  they  are  unable  to  perform  the 
simple  task  of  milking.  Has  the  reader 
ever  followed  a  plow  all  day  or  pitched 
hay  under  a  burning  sun  and  then  at 
night  sat  down  to  milk  the  cows?  If 
so  he  will  remember  how  it  was,  how 
the  flies  furnished  music  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  how  old  bossy,  forgetful  of 
the  milker's  presence,  would  attempt 
to  shoo  them  away  with  foot  or  tail. 
No  wonder  dairy  farms  are  looked 
upon  with  disfavor  by  hired  men  when 
they  are  expected  to  help  milk  in  addi- 
tion to  the  day's  work. 

These  things  all  point  to  the  fact  that 
dairying  must  be  made  a  business.  The 
demand  for  its  products  is  constant. 
As  conditions  exist  the  supply  of  dairy 
products  is  subject  to  great  fluctua- 
tions. The  farmer  uses  his  own  feeds 
and  if  he  runs  short,  buys  as  he  needs 
them.  If  feed  is  high  he  probably  feeds 
little.  Such  methods  are  not  business 
like,  so  it  will  be  a  blessing  for  the 
dairymen  when  men  of  this  type  quit 
the  business. 

Dairying  requires  the  greatest  or- 
ganization of  any  of  the  agricultural 
enterprises.  Guesswork  has  no  place  in 
it.  Prom  the  feeding  of  the  dairy  calf 
to  the  making  of  commercial  products. 


the  dairyman  must  know  and  not 
guess.  As  people  come  to  demand  first 
class  products,  the  truth  of  this  be- 
comes more  evident. 

Some  may  say  that  it  is  merely  a 
dream  to  think  of  putting  dairying  on 
a  business  basis.  Holland  and  Den- 
mark, the  foremost  dairying  countries 
of  the  world,  make  dairying  a  business. 
It  is  well  to  note  that  they  have  not 
cramped  themselves  in  a  social  way. 
The  schools  and  social  life  of  rural 
Denmark  are  of  the  best,  a  condition 
to  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  they  main- 
tain only  high  class  dairy  animals  and 
use  business  methods. 

Of  what  does  business-like  dairying 
consist?  In  short  it  means  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  cost  in  relation  to  pro- 
duction and  an  application  of  this 
knowledge  in  management.  Net  re- 
turns may  be  influenced  in  many  ways, 
among  which  are  markets,  wisdom  in 
feeding,  and  efficient  application  of 
labor  and  capital.  The  returns  must 
be  large  enough  to  enable  the  dairy- 
man to  maintain  his  laborers  properly. 
Until  then  high  class  labor  so  necessary 
for  successful  dairying  will  not  be  at- 
tracted to  the  industry.  The  men  must 
not  be  expected  to  attend  to  the  dairy 
after  a  full  day's  work.  Some  arrange- 
ment must  be  made  whereby  they  can 
be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  not  tied 
down  to  the  job  as  this  is  the  greatest 
objection  men  have  to  dairy  farming. 

These  things  form  problems  in  man- 
agement not  yet  worked  out,  and  it 
will  take  a  long  time  to  solve  them  sat- 
isfactorily. The  solution  may  mean  a 
larger  outlay  of  capital,  and  it  may 
mean  larger  dairy  farms.  Above  all 
things  it  will  require  more  cooperation 
than  we  have  seen  in  the  past  between 
producer  and  consumer,  employer  and 
employee  and  among  the  dairymen 
themselves. 
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COLLEGE  BOYS  AND  DAIRY  CATTLE 

What  Holsteins  Are  Doing  to  Help  Pay  School  Expenses  and  Train  Future 

Dairymen 

HERBERT  J.  RUCKER,  Blackburn  College,  Carlinville,  Illinois 


WHY  did  the  cow  jump  over  the 
moon  ?  In  looking  closely  into  the 
development  of  the  dairy  cow,  and  the 
many  nses  to  which  she  is  pnt,  Ave  have 
discovered  the  true  answer — -to  give 
some  boy  a  college  education.  That 
ideal  is  worthy  of  any  cow's  ambition, 
so  we  have  placed  in  our  annals,  the 
names  of  cows  in  nearly  ever}^  stale 
that  are  pla3dng  just  this  part  in  the 


to  help  pay  for  their  board  and  school- 
ing. 

NoAv  because  we 
farm,  do  not  think 
finest  of  barns  and 
of    livestock  and 
Avhich    to  work. 


operate  a  college 
that  we  have  the 
houses,  the  finest 
implements  with 
Thev    are  alwavs 


desired  by  all,  but  would  not  be 
true  to  our  conditions.  We  are 
located  in  the  southern  third  of  Illi- 


View  of  Government  Dairy  Experiment   Farm,  Beltsville,  Maryland 


development  of  civilization ;  and  what 
perhaps  is  pleasing  to  all  of  us,  is  that 
you  do  not  have  to  go  far  outside  of 
your  own  state  to  find  a  herd  of  Hol- 
steins that  work  the  whole  year,  so  that 
a  number  of  boys,  (and  girls  as  well) 
can  go  on  with  their  learning. 

The  "Blackburnia"  Holstein  Dairy 
Farm,  is  a  part  of  Blackburn  College, 
Carlinville,  111.  The  part  it  plays 
is  to  furnish  a  portion  of  the  board  for 
some  ninety  "self  help"  students,  as 
well  as  to  furnish  the  place  vdiere  these 
same  bovs  can  work  some  time  each  dav 


nois,  Avhere  the  land  is  a  bit  thin, 
where  the  progress  of  scientific  agricul- 
tural education  has  been  slow,  so  we 
have  our  farm  operating  with  about 
the  same  equipment  as  has  the  average 
farm  in  our  county.  Our  problem  is  to 
improve  the  farm,  so  while  solving  it 
we  are  giving  some  hundred  or  more 
boys  this  experience,  which  they  will 
use  to  improve  their  own  farms,  or 
farms  which  they  will  operate. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  tell  you  of 
the  association  of  the  student  and  the 
dairy  would  be  to  have  you  go  with  me 
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on  a  trip  with  three  boys.  The  alarm 
tingles  a  bit  before  5  a.  m.  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  see  coming  from  the  dormi- 
tory three  yonng  men  dressed  for  the 
occasion  in  overalls  and  blue  shirts.  I 
wish  that  you  might  follow  these  boys. 
One  of  them  does  the  feeding,  the 
others  do  the  milking  and  care  for  the 
cows. 

No  student  so  far  seems  to  think  the 
feeding  a  "snap."  Every  bit  of  feed, 
grain,  hay  and  silage  is  Aveighed  before 
it  is  given  to  each  cow.  A  record  is 
kept  of  the  amount  fed  at  each  feed, 


jDolicy  is  to  gradually  bring  into  our 
herd  better  cattle  and  this  is  the  only 
successful  wa3^  we  can  determine  the 
poorest  paying  members.  What  more 
of  a  verdict  should  a  cow  receive  before 
she  bids  farewell  to  the  Blackburnia 
farm? 

We  have  men  smile  at  our  methods 
but  by  it  we  have  w^eeded  out  5  non- 
paying  members  and  have  brought  in 
others  that  are  better  payers.  It 
doesn't  take  much  time  to  keep  these 
records.  With  our  system  it  takes 
approximately  5  minutes  a  day,  a  half 


Farm  Demonstration  Meetings  Aire  Helping  the  Dairymiei? 


and  at  the  end  of  the  week  these 
amounts  are  charged  to  each  cow's  in- 
dividual account.  A  milking  record  is 
also  kept  for  each  cow.  This  record, 
like  the  feeding  record  is  a  w^eekly  re- 
port so  at  the  elose  of  a  week  each  cow 
is  credited  with  her  production. 

Besides  the  feeding  and  milk  records 
we  also  keep  account  of  the  amount  of 
time  spent  in  caring  for  and  feeding  our 
dairy.  An  estimation  is  made  and 
charged  to  the  individual  records,  so  by 
an  examination  of  our  books  we  are  able 
to  determine  which  of  our  herd  are  pay- 
ing for  their  board,  and  which  are  mak- 
ing the  iiiort  profit  for  the  school.  Our 


hour  a  week,  two  and  a  half  days  a 
3' ear,  and  that  5  minutes  a  day  will 
mean  to  every  farmer  more  than  ten 
times  its  earning  power  each  year. 
We  are  not  able  to  give  full  details  of 
our  plans  here,  but  should  any  one  wish 
more  information  write  us  and  we  will 
gladly  answer  your  questions. 

Especial  care  is  given  the  cows  and 
calves  while  they  are  in  winter  quar- 
ters. Every  day  they  are  curried  and 
A\  e  are  now  realizing  the  profits  of  our 
labors.  Before  we  began  to  handle  our 
herd  this  way  they  were  nervous  when 
any  one  came  around,  and  would  shy^ 
from  us  while  in  the  pasture.  Now 
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they  are  ■  quiet  and  can  be  handled  in 
the  pasture  as  well  as  in  the  barn.  The 
student  soon  learns  that  kind  treat- 
ment to  dairy  cattle  is  essential. 

From  the  first  of  November  to  the 
first  of  May  our  cows  are  in  the  barns, 
being  turned  out  for  water  and  exer- 
cise in  the  warmest  part  of  the  day. 
We  believe  that  a  water-tank  heater 
is  essential  to  a  successful  dairyman. 
After  having  installed  ours,  Ave  would 
never  be  without  one.  Severe  cold 
spells  do  not  cut  into  our  milk  sup- 
ply as  they  did  when  the  cows  had 
to  drink  the  icy  water.  We  have  not 
had  the  cases  of  compaction  from  lack 
of  water  as  we  did  prior  to  its  instal- 
lation so  we  heartily  recommend  any 
one  to  place  the  tank  heater  in  their 
list  of  necessary  equipment. 

The  question  of  how  much  feed  each 
cow  should  receive  comes  up  time  and 
time  again,  so  we  go  to  work  on  a 
somewhat  definite  basis  and  gradually 
work  from  it  until  we  feel  that  we  have 
the  right  amounts.  To  begin  with  each 
cow  receives  from  25  to  30  pounds  of 
silage,  all  the  clover  she  will  clean  up 
which  is  about  10  to  12  pounds  and 
then  Avhile  in  milk  one  pound  of  grain 
to  each  4  pounds  of  milk  she  produces. 
The  grain  is  the  variable  amount  and 
we  increase  this  as  long  as  we  secure 
an  increase  in  milk  flow.  When  there 
is  no  longer  an  increase  we  lower  the 
amount  until  we  find  that  the  milk  pro- 
duction is  decreased,  then  we  add  just 
the  pound  to  the  last  amount.  This 
will  be  the  amount  of  feed  she  will  re- 
ceive for  about  a  month  when  we  will 
test  her  again  with  a  change  in  quan- 
tity. We  sometimes  test  out  the  quan- 
tity of  silage  in  the  same  way  but  al- 
ways have  the  clover  hay  before  them 
and  let  them  eat  what  they  will.  The 
grain  mixture  that  we  feed  is  ground 
corn  and  wheat  l)ran  mixed  in  the  pro- 


portion of  2  to  1  by  weight.  Having 
our  own  grinder  we  can  mix  up  any 
quantity  that  we  wish. 

The  feeding  of  our  calves  is  another 
interesting  experiment.  We  advocate, 
from  our  own  personal  experience, 
using  whole  milk  and  gradually  taper- 
ing off  on  skim  milk  during  the  first  60 
days  of  the  calf's  life.  Then  other 
"feeds  can  be  used.  (111.  Circular  202 
describes  this  method  of  raising 
calves.)  We  attempted  to  raise  a  grade 
calf  this  past  spring,  using  a  commer- 
cial feed  which  was  supposed  to  take 
the  place  of  milk.  From  our  results  we 
advise  you  not  to  make  the  same  ven- 
ture. The  feed  is  good  if  fed  with  the 
skim  milk  after  the  calf  is  old  enough 
to  do  without  the  whole  milk.  You 
can  not  help  but  grow  stunted,  "pot- 
bellied" calves  when  fed  commercial 
feeds  alone. 

Not  only  does  the  dairy  student 
secure  the  experience  of  feeding  and 
caring  for  the  cows,  but  he  also  learns 
how  to  test  for  butter  fat.  Each  month 
during  the  school  year  a  3  day  test  is 
made  for  each  cow.  A  composite  sam- 
-ple  of  6  consecutive  milkings  is  tested 
and  then  with  the  monthly  record  we 
knoAv  how  much  butter  fat  each  cow 
produces.  Two  individuals  in  our  herd 
were  receiving  the  same  feed  and  were 
about  the  same  size.  One  was  giving 
two  gallons  of  milk  more  a  day  than 
the  other;  but  when  tested  out,  she 
gave  less  than  three-fourths  of  a  pound 
of  butter  fat  a  month  more  than  the 
other.  The  difference  in  val'ue.«  of  the 
two  were  not  so  great  when  we  discov- 
ered the  real  worth  of  each. 

^lanure  made  by  the  dairy  is  hauled 
directly  to  the  fields,  so  Ave  can  secure 
the  greatest  amount  of  good  from  it. 
Our  farm  is  increasing  in  its  yields 
from  its  use.  This  year  is  our  best  as 
our  silage  has  nearly  doubled  in  yield. 
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The  dairy  is  one  sure  method  of  build- 
in  g-  up  any  farm. 

Blackburn  students  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  it  is  up  to  the  dairyman  to 
beat  the  '^high  cost  of  living,"  and 
that  the  dairyman  is  able  to  do  it  if 
any  one  can.  We  made  a  number  of 
careful  estimates  last  year  on  the  cost 
of  producing  a  gallon  of  milk.  With 
the  total  cost  of  operating  our  dairy, 
feed  for  growing  stock  included,  we 
produced  milk  for  less  than  16  cents  a 
gallon.  This  year  we  believe  that  it  will 
be  less  than  20  cents  with  the  high 
prices  of  feeds.  We  had  individuals  in 
our  herd  whose  accounts  showed  that 
they  produced  milk  at  less  than  8  cents 
a  gallon.  In  both  cases  the  feeds  were 
figured  at  market  prices. 

The  policy  of  our  dairy  farm  in  a 
nut  shell  is  this^ — bring  up  the  fertility 
of  our  farm  through  the  use  of  farm 
manures,  fertilizers  and  legumes,  so 
that  wc  can  produce  silage  for  our 
herd  the  year  around;  enough  corn  to 
grind  up  for  the  meal  and  to  feed  the 
horses;  enough  hay  for  our  demands; 


besides  some  extra  which  will  buy  the 
bran  and  oats  we  use ;  then  as  our  feed 
production  increases  we  can  increase 
our  herd  accordingly.  We  believe  that 
we  will  soon  be  able  to  keep  a  cow  for 
one  year  on  lessi  than  two  acres. 

You  have  not  thot  much  in  reading 
this  article  of  the  serious  task  which 
these  Hoist eins  have  to  do.  You  have  lis- 
tened to  the  story  of  how  a  dairy 
farm  is  operated.  The  experiences 
these  boys  have  in  caring  for  this  herd, 
the  conditions  under  which  they  work 
and  succeed,  makes  the  future  brighter 
for  they  are  able  to  go  out  from  us  and 
secure  work  in  better  equipped  dairies 
and  give  complete  satisfaction.  We 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  recommend- 
ing our  students  for  these  places  and 
have  been  more  than  paid  by  the  Way 
they  are  making  good.  The  "old" 
cow  has  given  them  the  experience  and 
at  the  same  time  must  have  instilled 
in  them  her  own  policy  of  "keeping 
everlastingly  at  it  or  you  won't  make 
an  A.  R.  0." 


Group  of  Farmers  at  the  Ohio  Agrcultural  Experiment  Station 
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EDITORIAL 


FUTURE  OF  DAIRYING 

We  believe  that  tlie  dairy  industry 
has  a  promising  future  in  American 
agriculture.  Investigations  and  ex- 
]3erience  have  shown  that  milk  is  one 
of  the  most  nourishing  foods  produced. 
Both  the  protein  and  the  fat  are  essen- 
tial to  the  growth  of  the  young,  and 
grown  people  are  fast  learning  of  the 
good  qualities  of  fresh,  clean  milk. 

Cheese  has  been  shown  to  be  more 
nutritious  than  meat  and  just  as  sus- 
taining to  the  laboring  man.  One  hun- 
dred pounds  of  skim  milk  has  as  much 
nourishment  as  fifteen  pounds  of  beef. 
A  cow  that  produces  7000  pounds  of 
milk  in  a  year  makes  as  much  human 
food  as  three  steers  will  produce  and 
raises  a  calf  besides.  This  amount  of 
milk  will  make  about  1000  pounds  of 
cottage  cheese  which  is  equivalent  to 


1000  pounds  of  meat.  The  people  of 
Europe  have  long  recognized  the  value 
of  cheese  for  all  clasess.  They  have 
used  cheese  as  a  food  and  not  as  a 
relish.  One  pound  of  American  cheese 
is  nearly  equal  in  food  value  to  two 
pounds  of  beef. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
being  taught  as  never  before  the  rela- 
tive value  of  foods  and  the  function 
which  each  performs.  This  means  that 
the  people  will  finalh"  buy  foods  on 
the  basis  of  their  food  value  and  palat- 
ability.  As  a  result,  the  dairy  products 
which  are  cheaper  and  far  more  nour- 
ishing will  soon  replace  a  great  part 
of  the  meats  in  the  diet  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  dairy  farmer  surely 
has  a  promising  future  because  he  is 
in  a  growing  industry. 
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PROVIDE  STORAGE  ROOM 

Better  grain  storage  on  the  farm  is 
one  of  the  demands  made  by  these 
times  of  high  priced  food  products.  It 
does  not  pay  to  produce  and  then  need- 
lessly waste  a  large  part  of  the  pro- 
ducts. Many  acres  of  oats  Avere  still 
standing  in  the  shocks  the  first  week 
in  September  this  year.  Undoubtedly 
much  of  the  grain  was  entirely  ruined 
by  the  many  rains  and  all  of  it  was 
bleached  to  some  degree.  If  this  grain 
could  have  been  stored  under  a  roof 
much  more  would  have  been  saved  and 
it  would  all  have  been  of  a  higher 
grade.  Much  of  that  which  was 
threshed  from  the  fields  either  had  to 
be  sold  at  a  low  price  or  stored  in 
nearby  elevators  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  granaries  on  the  farm. 

The  independence  of  the  farmer  is 
not  measured  by  the  amount  he  pro- 
duces but  by  his  ability  to  care  for 
the  crops  and  sell  them  at  the  great- 
est profit.  The  building  of  storage 
room  sufficient  for  all  crop  production 
should  be  a  matter  of  serious  considera- 
tion on  every  farm.  The  period  of 
needless  waste  has  passed ;  the  old  time 
methods  of  cribbing  or  piling  corn  on 
the  ground  with  a  few  forks  of  hay  or 
some  bundles  of  fodder  as  a  roof  has 
no  place  on  a  modern  farm.  Likewise 
the  rat-eaten  granaries  and  the  leaky 
roofs  are  not  sufficient  for  the  protec- 
tion and  storage  of  grains  that  have 
doubled  in  price  in  a  few  months. 

The  farmer  should  now  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say  when  he  w^ants  to  sell  his 
grain.  It  is  his  own  fault  if  he  is  not 
and  he  must  suffer  the  results  of  his 
neglect  to  provide  storage  for  the  grain 
until  the  price  seems  proper.  Grana- 
ries and  cribs  can  be  erected  that  are 
rat  proof  and  well  ventilated  so  that 
there  will  be  no  loss  or  depreciation  in 
quality  during   storage,   and  the  con- 


gested condition  of  freight  traffic  makes 
it  imperative  that  the  farmer  be  pre- 
pared to  hold  the  crops.  It  is  not  too 
late  to  provide  proper  corn  cribs  nor 
too  early  to  plan  for  the  storage  of 
grain  crops  for  next  year. 

-O-O- 
VALUE  OF  GROUND  FEEDS 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  increased  value  of  ground 
feed  over  the  unground,  generally 
caused  by  the  varying  conditions  under 
which  the  feeding  is  done.  Hog  feed- 
ers and  cattle  feeders  usually  prefer  to 
use  the  whole  grain,  especially  corn, 
because  the  cattle  and  hogs  are  fed  to- 
gether in  the  same  enclosure  so  that 
the  hogs  can  take  up  the  waste  and  un- 
digested grain.  This  plan  of  feeding 
cheapens  the  cost  of  handling  and  is 
believed  to  eliminate  more  waste  than 
any  other  method. 

In  the  case  of  young  or  old  animals 
ground  feed  may  be  made  to  carry  them 
thru  a  season  w^hen  whole  feed  would 
have  been  useless.  Young  lambs  and 
calves  should  be  given  ground  feed 
and  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible  be- 
cause gains  are  greatest  and  most  prof- 
itable at  that  time.  But  young  pigs 
soon  learn  to  crack  corn  and  will  grow 
and  develop  well  if  they  are  fed  a  little 
ground  grain  in  the  slop. 

The  milk  cow  is  greatly  benefited  by 
the  feed  grinder.  Chopped  and  ground 
feed  from  the  various  feeds  grown  on 
the  farm  are  endorsed  by  all  dairymen 
and  are  well  adapted  to  milk  produc- 
tion. Ground  feed  scattered  over  silage 
satisfies  the  cows  as  nearly  as  possible 
and  forms  a  ration  that  fills  the  pails. 
Is  the  farm  feed  grinder  an  economical 
proposition  for  cheapening  and  better- 
ing the  feeding  of  live  stock  on  the 
farm? 

The  answer  can  best  be  given  by 
those  who  have  owned  and  operated 
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them  for  years.  Nearly  all  will  say 
that  they  would  not  be  without  one. 
Because  some  indifferent  farmer  owns 
one  and  does  not  use  it  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  is  not  a  good  invest- 
ment. The  same  farmer  is  likely  to  be 
feeding  his  hogs  in  the  mud  and  throw- 
ing hay  out  on  the  soft  ground  to  be 
tramped  under  foot  by  the  cattle  be- 
fore they  eat  it.  Suitably  prepared 
food  that  is  properly  proportioned  and 
distributed  so  that  it  will  be  clean  and 
palatable  is  one  of  the  fundamentals  for 
profitable  live  stock  management. 
-O-O- 

SUPPORT  YOUR  ORGANIZATIONS 

Farmers'  organizations  in  every  rural 
community  need  the  support  and  at- 
tention of  all  those  interested  in  better 
agriculture.  We  have  become  so  ac- 
customed to  living  our  own  life  without 
outside  associations  that  it  is  hard  to 
broaden  and  live  for  the  benefit  of 
others  as  well  as  ourselves.  But 
after  becoming  identified  with  some  or- 
ganization we  must  keep  up  an  active 
interest  in  order  to  receive  the  benefits 
of  it. 

Every  county  has  some  need  for  an 
organization  peculiarly  its  own,  and 
every  township  in  that  county  may 
have  a  different  need  but  each  can  form 
a  part  of  the  whole  and  all  be  working 
in  perfect  unison.  Possibly  your  coun- 
ty or  township  already  has  a  farm  bu- 
reau association,  a  cooperative  eleva- 
tor, a  farmers'  telephone  system  or 
some  other  farmers'  organization.  Are 
you  supporting  it  and  giving  a  part  of 
your  labors  for  its  benefit?  It  should 
be  a  growing  organization  as  a  result 
of  the  concentrated  efforts  of  yourself 
and  neighbors.  Do  not  expect  it  to 
thrive  unless  some  one  is  making  some 
sacrifices.  For  the  sake  of  your  coun- 
ty or  tow^nship,  for  the  sake  of  yourself 
and  farm,  keep  the  organizations  busy 


because  they  will  soon  die  out  if  there 
is  nothing  to  do. 

The  social  side  of  such  organizations 
is  one  of  their  beneficial  results.  Get- 
ting together,  meeting  people,  and  ex- 
changing experiences  are  the  most 
broadening  influences  that  come  into 
the  farmers'  lives.  As  we  meet  more 
people  we  become  richer  in  experience, 
friends  become  more  numerous  and  life 
is  broader  in  all  its  varying  attitudes. 
Remember  that  you  need  your  neighbor 
as  badly  as  he  needs  you. 

]\Iany  farmers  try  to  do  two  years  of 
Avork  in  one  and  they  have  no  time  for 
social  development,  entertainment  or 
cooperative  work  with  neighbors.  If 
you  belong  in  that  class  slow  up  a  little 
and  take  time  to  improve  yourself,  in- 
crease your  friends  and  support  the 
farmers'  organizations,  thus  making 
yourself  appreciated  in  your  commu- 
nity. 

-O-O- 

LET  HOGS  HARVEST  CORN 

The  corn  crop  can  be  harvested  more 
economically  by  hogs  than  by  any  other 
method.  Practical  feeders  and  experi- 
ment stations  have  demonstrated  this 
fact  many  times.  Of  course  the  hogs 
must  be  properly  managed  to  secure  the 
best  results  but  this  does  not  require 
long  experience  as  one  can  profit  by 
the  experiences  of  other  feeders. 

After  the  hogs  have  been  on  a  good 
pasture  during  the  summer  they  are  in 
just  the  right  condition  for  quick  gains 
in  the  corn  field.  Most  feeders  prefer 
well-grown,  thin  shoats  that  weigh 
from  125  to  150  pounds  because  they 
eat  large  amounts  and  make  rapid 
gains.  If  heavy  hogs  are  used  they 
waste  much  of  the  grain  and  some 
smaller  ones  should  be  used  to  clean 
up  all  of  the  corn. 

Some  nitrogenous  feed  should  be  sup- 
plemented with  the  corn  to  secure  the 
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most  economical  gains.  This  can  be 
supplied  by  the  clover  or  alfalfa  field 
which  has  been  abandoned  for  the  sea- 
son. Rape  or  soy  beans  sown  in  an  ad- 
joining field  furnish  the  best  supple- 
ment. If  none  of  these  can  be  had  tank- 
age or  middlings  should  be  given  in  the 
slops.  The  particular  supplement  will 
always  depend  upon  the  relatives  prices 
and  feeding  value. 

This  fall,  when  labor  is  so  high  and 
hard  to  get  or  keep,  will  be  a  particu- 
larly good  time  to  let  the  hogs  harvest 
part  of  the  corn  crop.  This  system  of 
hog  management  not  only  reduces  the 
amount  of  labor  but  also  the  amount  of 
grain,  removes  less  fertility  from  the 
farm,  keeps  the  swine  more  healthy  and 
offers  other  advantages  for  lessening 
the  cost  of  production. 

-O-O- 
BUSTNESS  OF  DAIRYING 

There  is  no  use  to  deny  that  there  is 
drudgery  in  dairy  work.  It  requires 
constant  attention  every  day  of  the 
entire  year  and  a  person  who  can  not 
settle  down  to  hard  steady  work  has  no 
place  on  a  dairy  farm.  Many  have  quit 
the  business  because  of  this  but  it  may 
be  said  that  it  was  a  good  thing  for 
them  as  well  as  for  the  dairy  because 
a  misfit  never  does  efficient  work.  The 
first  thing  for  any  one  to  consider  after 
they  have  decided  to  enter  into  dairy 
work  is 

Starting  the  Herd 

It  is  usually  advisable  to  let  any  busi- 
ness grow  with  experience  so  the  dairy- 
man starts  with  a  few  well  chosen 
young  heifers  and  breeds  them  to  the 
best  pure  bred  bull  he  can  find.  By  sav- 
ing the  best  heifer  calves  the  herd  can 
gradually  be  increased  and  improved 
but  there  can  be  no  guess  work  here 
and  the 

Scales  and  Tester 

must  be  used  on  every  cow.   It  requires 


only  a  few  minutes  each  day  to  keep 
the  milking  records  of  every  cow  and 
by  the  use  of  the  tester  one  is  able  to 
weed  out  the  unprofitable  cows.  Your 
best  looking  cow  will  not  always  be 
the  best  producer  and  your  highest  pro- 
ducing cow  will  not  necessarily  be  the 
most  profitable.  You  must  depend 
upon  the  scales  and  tester  but  if  you  do 
not  know  the  amount  of 

Feeds  Consumed 
they  are  of  little  use,  so  there  must  be 
scales  in  front  of  the  cow  also.  These 
will  tell  you  the  amount  of  feed  given 
each  cow.  From  these  weights  you  are 
able  to  compute  the  cost  of  feeding 
each  cow  and  also  to  determine 
whether  or  not  you  are  giving  a 

Balanced  Ration 
This  is  another  necessity  if  the  business 
of  dairying  is  to  be  built  on  efficiency. 
Experiments  have  shown  and  dairymen 
are  learning  that  the  proper  amounts 
of  proteins,  carbohydrates,  fats  and  dry 
matter  must  be  used  if  the  best  and 
cheapest  results  are  obtained.  But  the 
herd  and  the  feeds  must  be  kept  in 

Proper  Buildings 
that  are  sufficiently  lighted  and  venti- 
lated, easy  to  keep  clean  and  planned 
to  save  labor.  In  this  day  of  high- 
priced  labor  every  building  should  be 
so  arranged  as  to  make  the  least 
amount  of  labor  do  the  greatest  amount 
of  work.  Stables,  feed  bins,  mows,  sep- 
arator rooms  and  everything  about  the 
dairy  should  be  arranged  for  cleanli- 
ness as  this  is  one  of  the  essentials  in 
the  dairy  business.  In  planning  the 
buildings 

The  Silo 

should  always  play  an  important  part. 
It  has  taken  a  permanent  place  in  this 
business  of  dairying  and  has  solved 
many  of  its  problems.  Wherever  the 
dairy  industry  is  growing,  the  silos  are 
dotting  the  country  and  where  the  silos 
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are  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  is  as- 
sured. If  you  are  looking  for  perma- 
nent steady  work  with  an  increasing 
market  for  your  products  turn  your  ef- 
forts to  the  dairy  business. 

-O-O- 
SAVE  THE  SKIM  MILK 
One  of  the  greatest  wastes  of  the 
American  public  consists  in  the  failure 
to  recognize  the  true  value  of  skim 
milk.  Many  people,  including  house- 
wives, think  that  the  value  of  whole 
milk  lies  in  the  cream  and  that  the  skim 
milk  is  only  a  filler.  It  is  not  general- 
ly known  that  skim  milk  is  just  as 
valuable  pound  for  pound  as  ordinary 
cream,  but  it  sells  much  cheaper  be- 
cause it  does  not  look  as  nice  and  does 
not  have  the  same  pleasant  flavor. 

All  of  the  constituents  of  whole  milk 
are  found  in  skim  milk  excepting  the 
fat  which  has  only  a  heating  value. 
Nevertheless  skim  milk  is  seldom  of- 
fered for  sale  except  for  hogs.  When 
milk  is  10  cents  per  quart,  7^  cents  are 
for  the  cream  and  only  2^  cents  are 
for  the  large  amount  of  skim  milk. 
Certainly  dairymen  are  overlooking  a 
great  opportunity  when  they  do  not 
attempt  to  sell  their  skim  milk  in  the 
cities  as  it  can  be  sold  for  less  than 
one-fourth  the  cost  of  inferior  muscle- 
building  meats. 

Skim  milk  can  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  whole  milk  if  a  cheaper  form  of  fat 
is  used  to  replace  the  butter  fat.  When 
whole  milk  is  selling  at  a  given  price 
about  one-half  of  that  price  will  usually 
buy  skim  milk  that  will  furnish  the 
same  amount  of  energy  and  twice  as 
much  building  material. 

So  long  as  the  nation  feeds  millions 


of  gallons  of  skim  milk  to  hogs  there 
should  be  no  complaint  from  our  na- 
tional authorities  about  the  scarcity  of 
meat. 

-O-O- 
APPLY  LIMESTONE  NOW 

The  most  convenient  time  to  apply 
ground  limestone  is  in  late  summer  or 
early  fall.  It  is  at  this  time  that  there 
is  the  greatest  leisure  of  men  and 
teams,  the  roads  are  good  and  the  fields 
are  dry  enough  to  go  over  without 
serious  damage.  Another  reason  for 
applying  lime  in  the  fall  is  that  it  is  al- 
ways best  to  put  it  on  land  prepared 
for  a  crop  and  the  wheat  ground  offers 
the  best  place  for  this  because  farmers 
are  usually  too  busy  or  the  ground  is 
too  soft  to  apply  it  before  corn. 

Clover,  which  usually  follows  wheat, 
is  the  crop  most  benefited  by  lime. 
Hence  the  need  of  applying  lime  on 
the  wheat.  But,  since  lime  is  applied 
to  sweeten  the  soil  and  thus  influence 
all  crops  it  does  not  matter  greatly  to 
which  crop  it  is  applied.  This  must  be 
influenced  by  the  labor  supply  and  the 
condition  of  the  fields. 

There  is  a  prevailing  opinion  that 
since  lime  does  not  give  the  quick  re- 
sponse secured  from  fertilizers  that  it 
is  not  a  good  war  measure  application. 
This  is  partly  truB  but  since  the  war 
may  last  indefinitely  the  period  of  food 
shortage  will  doubtless  continue  several 
years  and  every  measure  which  will  in- 
crease soil  productivity  should  be  con- 
sidered. The  use  of  lime  should  steadi- 
ly increase  because  it  is  essential  to 
the  growth  of  clover  on  many  soils  and 
the  cloA^er  is  our  cheapest  and  best 
source  of  nitrogen. 
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"Manual  of  Milk  Products"  is  the 
title  of  a  recent  book  written  by  W.  A. 
Stocking  of  the  Cornell  University, 
that  has  been  prepared  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  together  the  work  of  the 
best  authors  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  and  men  in  commercial  work. 
The  composition,  secretion  and  physi- 
cal properties  of  milk  are  fully  treated, 
followed  by  a  discussion  of  testing  and 
preparation  for  the  markets.  Butter 
making  and  certified  milk  each  occupy 
a  chapter.  Methods  of  making  all 
kinds  of  cheese,  condensed  and  fer- 
mented milks,  and  ice  creams  are  ex- 
plained. The  last  chapter  deals  with 
the  relation  of  bacteria  to  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 573  pages,  100  illustrations,  $2.00. 
The  Macmillan  Companv,  New  York 
City. 


"Principles  and  Practices  of  Prun- 
ing," by  M.  G.  Kains  is  the  title  of  a 
book  which  has  been  prepared  to  meet 
the  needs  of  practical  and  amateur 
growers  and  students  of  horticulture. 
The  author  discusses  the  principles  and 
philosophy  of  pruning  followed  by  a 
chapter  on  buds.  How  wounds  heal 
and  the  repair  of  mechanical  injuries 
are  fully  explained.  The  chapters  on 
pruning  nursery  stock,  young  trees,  and 
odd  methods  of  pruning  will  be  attrac- 
tive to  amateurs.    In  order  to  meet  the 


needs  of  those  who  have  neglected  to 
repair  the  trees  there  are  chapters  on 
rejuvenating  old  trees  and  practical 
tree  surgery.  400  pages,  300  illustra- 
tions, $2.00.  Orange  Judd  Company, 
New  York  City. 


' '  The  Manufacture  of  Ice  Creams  and 
Ices,"  by  J.  H.  Frandsen  and  E.  A. 
Markham,  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska, is  a  complete  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  frozen  desserts.  Preparation 
of  the  frozen  products  is  fully  ex- 
plained from  the  supply  of  the  cream 
and  its  care  at  the  factory  down  to  the 
flavoring  and  mixing  in  the  freezer. 
Standardization  and  stabilizers  each 
make  up  an  important  chapter.  For- 
mulas are  given  for  all  kinds  of  ice 
creams,  ices  and  sherbets.  The  freezing 
process  and  the  operation  of  the  refrig- 
eration plant  are  fully  explained.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  given  to  the  ice  cream 
factory,  its  location,  management  and 
by-products.  The  appendix  contains 
standards,  standardizing  tables,  sani- 
tary codes  and  rules  for  calculating  the 
speed  of  pulleys.  315  pages,  103  illus- 
trations, $2.00.  Orange- Judd  Com- 
pany, New  York  City. 


"Judging  Farm  Animals,"  by 
Charles  S.  Plumb,  was  prepared  not 
only  for  the  student  but  for  the  stock- 
man. The  main  body  of  this  book  is 
preceded  by  a  study  of  "form  and  func- 
tion," after  which  each  class  of  animals 
is  discussed  separately  so  that  you  can 
read  just  the  particular  one  in  which 
you  may  be  interested  without  going 
thru  the  whole  book.  Horses,  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine  are  treated  separately, 
special  attention  being  given  to  judg- 
ing of  the  various  classes  of  these 
four  breeds.  The  appendix  contains 
rules  governing  judging  contests  and 
the  classification  in  the  show  ring.  590 
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pages,  299  illustrations,  $2.25,  Orange- 
Jiidd  Company,  New  York  City. 


''Interior  Decoration  for  the  Small 
Home,"  b}^  Amj  L.  Rolfe,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana,  contains  practical 
suggestions  for  the  average  home  upon 
the  subject.  The  arrangement  of  decora- 
tions for  the  walls,  windows  and  floors 
so  as  to  secure  the  most  pleasing  effects 
is  explained  and  directed.  The  use  of 
rugs  and  carpets  for  decoration  will  be 
well  understood  after  reading  the  chap- 
ters on  this.  Ancient  and  modern  fur- 
niture, fireplaces  and  lighting  S3^stems 
are  compared  as  to  their  utilit}^  and 
aesthetic  value.  146  pages,  30  illustra- 
tions, $1.25.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York  Citv. 


The  Rural  School  from  Withi 


by 


M.  G.  Kirkpatrick,  is  one  of  the  few 
books  on  education  that  has  a  combina- 
tion of  instruction  and  literary  enjoy- 
ment. Principles  of  pedagogy  are  in- 
terwoven in  a  fascinating  narrative 
which  will  appeal  to  the  teacher,  parent 
and  student.  Managing  the  boys  and 
girls  as  well  as  the  school  board,  pro- 


moting rural  improvements,  and  solv- 
ing the  community  problems  are  some 
of  a  teacher's  difficulties  that  are 
treated.  This  book  was  written  after 
many  j^ears  of  experience  and  the  sug- 
gested improvements  that  make  up  one 
chapter  should  be  helpful  to  all  those 
interested  in  better  schools.  303  pages, 
$1.28.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

The  following  list  of  publications  will 
be  of  interest  to  farmers  and  students : 

Farmers '  Bulletins 
No.  821    How  to  Select  Foods  Rich  in 
Protein. 

No.  873    Utilization  of  Farm  Wastes  in 

Feeding  Live  Stock. 
No.  879    Home  Storage  of  Vegetables. 
No.  871    Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

as  Censervers  of  Other  Staple 

Foods. 

No.  847    Potato  Storage  and  Storage 
•  Houses. 

Circular  62  of  the  Purdue  University, 
at  Lafayette,  Indiana,  on  ''Hog  Cholera 
Controf." 

Bulletin  153  of  the  Utah  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Logan,  Utah,  on 
"Selecting  Dairy  Bulls  by  Perform- 
ance." 


Getting:  Ready  for  Winter 
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HOW  TO  CANiFRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

FLORENCE  WEST.  '19 


IN  former  times  every  thrifty  house- 
wife filled  the  shelves  of  her  store 
closets  with  rows  of  preserves,  jams 
and  jellies  but  she  never  thot  of 
canning  the  common  garden  vegetables 
for  winter  use  on  the  table.  That  is 
why  we  step  ahead  mstead  of  going 
back  to  the  days  of  preserving,  for  with 
the  cold-pack,  one-period  method  we 
can  add  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  soups, 
and  meats  to  our  store  closets. 

The  principle  in  canning  is  to  kill  the 
yeast,  bacteria  and  molds  in  the  vege- 
tables, fruit,  water  and  air  in  the  jars 
by  sterilizing  them  a  certain  length  of 
time,  wth  the  jar  partially  sealed. 
Immediately  after  the  jar  is  removed 
from  the  hot  water  bath  the  lid  must  be 
tightly  sealed  so  that  the  contents  may 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  live  yeast, 
bacteria  or  germs  in  the  air. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  canning  out- 
fits on  the  market  from  which  to  choose 
— commercial  hot-water-bath  outfits, 
water-seal  outfits,  steam-pressure  out- 
fits, pressure  cookers  and  last  but  not 
least  the  home-made  outfits.  The  home- 
made outfit  should  consist  of  an  ordi- 
nary wash  boiler,  with  a  well  fitting 
cover,  a  tray  or  rack  n  the  bottom  to 
hold  the  jars  so  as  to  permit  a  free  cir- 
culation of  water  under  them,  a  wire 
rack  and  several  yards  of  cheese  cloth 
to  use  in  blanching,  several  acid  proof 
pans  for  handling  and  blanching  acid 
•  fruits,  two  tablespoons,  a  set  of  meas- 
uring spoons,  a  duplex  fork  to  lift  the 
jars  and  a  generous  supply  of  hot  and 
cold  water. 

There  are  8  steps  to  take  in  canning 
by  the  cold-pack  method. 

First — ^Prepare  and  clean  containers. 
Glass  jars  should  be  carefully  washed 
and  placed  in  a  kettle  of  cold  water. 


placed  over  the  fire  and  brought  to  the 
boiling  point.  After  boiling  for  a  few 
minutes  they  are  removed  and  the  ves- 
sel covered  and  set  in  a  hot  place.  In 
this  way  the  jars  remain  hot  and  do  not 
take  up  valuable  stove  room. 

Second — Prepare  fruit  or  vegetables 
such  as  stringing  beans  or  paring  ap- 
ples. 

Third — Blanch  vegetables  or  fruits. 
Place  the  product  in  cheese  cloth  or  a 
dipping  basket  put  in  boiling  water 
and  allow  them  to  remain  from  2  to  15 
minutes  after  the  water  begins  to  boil 
depending  on  the  product  to  be 
blanched.  Greens  or  green  vegetables 
may  be  blanched  by  placing  them  in 
cheese  cloth  and  hanging  them  inside 
the  boiler  in  steam. 

Fourth — Cold  dip  fruits  or  vegeta- 
bles. To  do  this  take  the  product  im- 
mediately after  it  is  removed  from  the 
boiling  water  or  steam  and  quickly  dip 
it  in  cold  water — ^^the  colder  the  better. 
Remove  almost  immediately  and  allow 
it  to  drain  for  a  few  minutes. 

Fifth — Pack  the  cold  product  into  hot 
jars,  place  on  rubbers  which  have  been 
sterilized  in  boiling  water  for  about  3 
minutes. 

Sixth — Fill  fruit  jars  with  boiling 
syrup.  Fill  vegetable  jars  with  boil- 
ing water  and  add  one  level  teaspoon 
of  salt  to  each  quart  jar. 

Seventh — Put  on  lids.  Partially  seal 
and  place  in  boiling  water  or  steam  for 
the  length  of  time  indicated  for  the 
kind  of  fruit  or  vegetable.  Be  sure  to 
cover  the  jars  with  boiling  water  at 
least  2  inches  over  the  top  of  the  jars. 

Eighth — Remove  the  jars  and  seal 
tightly  while  hot.  Place  on  tray  up- 
side down  and  allow  to  cool  out  of 
the  way  of  drafts.    Examine  closely  to 
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National  Dairy  Show 

and  Horse  Fair 

Columbus,  Ohio,  October  18  to  27 

«^THE  ONE  BIG  AGRICULTURAL  SHOW°« 

More  Cattle  Exhibits  More  Cattle  Demonstrations 

More  Dairy  Exhibits  More  Creamery  Machinery 

More  Farm  Machinery  More  Barn  Equipment 

More  Motor  Trucks  More  Farm  Tractors 

More  Milking  Machines  More  Dairy  Machinery 

More  Students'  Judging  Contests 
More  Competitive  Displays  of  Dairy  Products 
More  Displays  of  Feed  and  Forage 

More  Pleasure  Cars 
THAN  AT  ANY  PREVIOUS  SHOW 

The  1917  Show  Will  Make  A  Place  in  History 

Despite  the  turmoil  of  war,  the  Dairj^  Cow,  which  produces  18  per  cen,t.  of 
the  food  of  the  civilized  world,  is  placidly  and  patriotically  going  about  her 
business.  She  must  be  given  every  assistance  possible  by  mankind  at  this 
crucial  moment  of  the  world's  history. 


MASS  MEETING,  OCTOBER  22 

The  Mass  Meeting  of  the  Dairy  Industry,  addressed  by  men  prominent 
in  the  Nation's  War  Work,  will  be  the  most  important 
food  meeting  of  the  year. 


A  MAMMOTH  NEW  COLISEUM 

has  been  erected  b^^  the  State  of  Ohio  on  the  State  Fair  Grounds  at  Colum- 
bus especiall}^  ,to  house  this  show.    Better  facilities  than  ever. 

Instructive  Cattle  and   Horse  Judging,  Thrilling  Horse  Fair 
and  Cattle  Parades  Each  Day  and  Night. 

Draft  Horse  Exhibits.  Cavalrj-  and  Police  Mounts,  Hunters  and  Jumpers, 
Saddle  Horses,  Big  Draft  Horse  Hitches,  Harness  Horses,  Ponies. 

COME  AND  BRING  YOUR  FAMILY 

Crowded  into  the  ten  da3^s  and  evenings  of  October  18  to  27  will  be  more 
education,  more  entertainment,  more  opportunities  to  meet  with  men  and 
women  prominent  in  the  Dairy  Industry  than  can  be  offered  b}^  any  other 
Fair  or  Show  of  the  year. 

Inquire  of  Your  Nearest  Ticket  Agent  Concerning  Rates  to 

  COLUMBUS,  OHIO  

Remember  the  Dates,  October  18  to  27 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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see  if  the  jars  leak.  If  leaks  occur 
and  cannot  be  corrected  by  tightening 
the  lids,  remove  the  covers,  place  on 
new  rubbers  and  sterilize  again  for 
three-fourths  of  the  original  time.  If 
it  is  possible  can  the  vegetables  the  day 
they  are  picked.  Peas,  lima  beans  and 
corn  should  be  canned  within  5  hours 
after  they  are  gathered. 

Blanching  and  cold  dipping  fruits 
and  vegetables  sets  their  color.  All 
products  should  be  graded  for  size 
or  ripeness.  A  few  old  peas  or 
beans  in  a  jar  may  spoil  the  entire  can. 

Tomatoes  are  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  No  water  should  be 
added  to  the  jars  which  contain  them. 


It  is  only  necessary  to  place  the  whole 
tomatoes  tightly  in  the  jars  and  add  a 
level  teaspoon  of  salt. 

The  cold-pack  method  of  canning 
fruits  is  the  same  as  that  used  for  vege- 
tables with  a  few  exceptions.  The  time 
of  blanching  is  shorter,  being  from  1 
to  5  minutes,  according  to  the  hardness 
of  the  fruit.  Also  the  time  of  steriliza- 
tion is  less  for  fruits. 

Do  not  remove  covers  from  jars  and 
attempt  to  fill  the  jars  after  you  remove 
them  from  the  hot  water  bath.  If  the 
product  has  shrunk  do  not  make  any 
attempt  to  refill.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  it  is  a  sterilized  vacuum  and  the 
product  will  not  spoil. 


THE  HOME  MAKERS  CLUB 

JULIA  SMITH,  '17,  Assistant  in  Agricultural  Chemistry 


UNDER  the  supervision  of  the  exten- 
sion department  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  homemakers'  clubs  for  girls 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  18  have 
been  organized  in  nearly  every  county 
in  Ohio.  The  primary  object  of  the 
clubs  is  to  interest  the  girls  in  the  ele- 
mentary domestic  science  problems 
which  will  keep  their  interest  in  the 
homes.  The  clubs  are  organized  in 
communities  in  which  the  schools  do 
not  give  regular  home  economics  work. 
They  are  often  organized  in  rural 
schools  under  the  leadership  of  the 
teacher  or  they  may  be  organized  in- 
dependent of  the  schools  under  the  su- 
pervision of  any  interested  person. 

In  the  rural  schools  the  lessons  often 
consist  in  the  preparation  of  a  warm 
dish  which  may  be  eaten  with  the  cold 
lunches.  When  the  clubs  are  not  or- 
ganized in  connection  with  the  schools, 
the  dishes  are  usually  prepared  at 
home,  then  planned  and  discussed  in 
meetings.    Recreative  and  soeial  pleas- 


ures also  make  up  a  portion  of  the  club 
activities. 

Nearly  4500  girls  are  taking  part  in 
the  work  in  this  state.  During  the 
summer  of  1917  the  clubs  have  been 
especially  engaged  in  the  conservation 
of  food  products.  Members  of  the  ex- 
tension department  visited  each  club 
twice  during  the  summer  and  gave  in- 
struction in  the  canning  and  preserving 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  also  in  bread 
making.  By  the  aid  of  the  girls  many 
housewives  have  preserved  fruits  and 
vegetables  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  wasted.  The  girls  have  shown  a 
truly  patriotic  spirit  in  thus  doing  their 
"bit." 

Careful  experiments  show  that  home 
baked  bread  is  less  expensive  than 
bakers'  bread.  However  in  many 
homes  the  labor  and  time  involved  in 
bread-making  compels  the  housekeeper 
to  buy  her  bread.  If  the  daughter  of 
the  house  can  assist  in  bread-making 
and  thus  relieve  the  household  of  the 
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Tractor  Tests 

Conducted  at  Fremont,  Neb. 

July  26  to  August  2, 1917,  by  the  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing Department  of  the  University  of  Nebraska 

Prof.  L.  W.  Chase  in  Charge 

A  series  of  interesting  tractor  tests  have  just  been  made. 
Every  farmer  may  now  know  facts. 

The  object  of  the  experiments  was  to  determine  under 
actual  farm  conditions  the  amount  of  fuel  required  and  the 
rate  of  doing  various  field  operations,  and  to  study  the 
quality  of  the  work  done.  Also  the  effect  of  different  depths 
of  plowing  in  the  same  field. 

The  tests  were  not  of  a  competitive  nature,  but  were 
made  with  the  object  in  view  of  observing  tractors  in  actual 
farm  work  so  that  all  farmers  might  have  actual  figures. 

The  tests  were  made  with  Case  tractors  operating  stand- 
ard farm  equipment,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department 
of  Agricultural  Engineering  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
directed  by  Prof.  L.  W.  Chase,  assisted  by  Prof.  O.  W. 
Sjogren,  Mr.  Louis  Runnels  and  Mr.  Ray  W.  Carpenter. 


For  Free  Distribution 

A  bulletin  has  just  been  published 
covering  twelve  tests.  This  is  the 
first  authoritative  statement  of  its 
kind.  It  shows  the  equipment  used, 
the  kind  of  fields,  the  different  oper- 
ations. Of  chief  interest  to  all 
farmers  is  the  fuel  consumption  and 
cost  per  acre.  Much  of  this  infor- 
mation has  hitherto  been  speculative. 
Now  it  is  down  in  black  and  white. 
It  shows  the  advantages  of  Case 
tractors. 

Some  of  the  Data 

Each  test  is  complete.  Different 
size  tractors  are  used.  Some  tests 
are  for  plowing  at  different  depths. 
Some  are  for  spike-tooth  harrowing 
and  disking,  drilling,  etc. 

Kerosene  was  used,  and  based  on 
a  cost  of        cents  per  gallon,  the 


cost  per  acre  for  plowing  under 
different  conditions  and  depths  is 
shown.  These  are  exact  figures — 
not  estimates.  The  temperature  was 
100  degrees  in  the  shade — but  the 
heat,  however,  had  no  effect  on  the 
operation  of  the  tractors  in  any  way. 

Send  for  Your  Copy 

This  bulletin  created  a  sensation 
at  the  Fremont  Tractor  Demonstra- 
tion. All  farmers  have  been  waiting 
for  conclusive  figures.  Case,  the 
leader  for  76  years  in  power  farming, 
now  sets  a  new  pace.  No  farmer 
should  fail  to  get  this  bulletin. 

Copies  are  free.  Merely  send  us 
your  name  and  address,  asking  for 
"The  Tractor  Tests  Bulletin,"  and  a 
copy  will  be  forwarded  at  once,  with- 
out charge.  The  first  edition  is  just 
off  the  press.  So  don't  delay — 
write  today. 


J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company^  Inc. 

FOUNDED  1842 

644  Erie  Street,  Racine,  Wis. 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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extra  labor  and  expense  she  is  learning 
some  valuable  lessons.  The  bakers  do 
not  generally  practice  the  sale  of  bread 
which  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  corn 
and  wheat  flours  or  whole  wheat  bread. 
These  breads  are  wholesome  and  can 
be  prepared  by  the  girls. 

If  we  would  extend  our  supplies  of 
grains  to  the  limits  we  must  practice 
the  more  complete  utilization  of  the 
wheat  kernel  for  human  food.  Usually 
only  71-80  per  cent  of  the  wheat  kernel 
is  milled  into  flour.  We  can  also  save 
our  wheat  supply  by  substituting  the 
other  flours  in  part.    These  facts  have 


been  explained  clearly  to  the  club  girls 
and  we  hope  their  assistance  in  these 
methods  may  be  felt  in  our  markets. 

Each  club  girl  is  encouraged  to  ex- 
hibit at  the  county  fair.  These  exhibits 
consist  of  three  kinds  each  of  canned 
fruits,  vegetables,  jelly,  rhubarb  con- 
serve and  bread.  The  exhibits  are 
made  under  the  supervision  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  and 
judged  by  a  member  of  the  extension 
department.  The  prizes  for  these  ex- 
hibits consist  of  money  awiards,  a  trip 
to  Washington  with  the  corn  boys  or  to 
Columbus  during  Farmers'  Week. 


In  the  Famous  Potato  Region,  Aroostook  County,  Maine 
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Dollars  Saved 

by  Buying  All  Your 

Books  and  Supplies 

from 

Varsity  Supply  Co. 

1602  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 
"THE  STUDENTS'  STORE"  CUT  RATES 

Agricultural  Books  a  Specialty. 


JUST  THE  PLACE 

for  those  desiring  the  Cleanest, 
Most  Reasonable  and 

The  Best  of  Cooked  Foods 


VARSITY  INN 

1598  NORTH  HIGH 
THE  STUDENTS'  EATING  PLACE 
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Herbert  L.  Andrew,  '15,  who  has 
been  acting  superintendent  of  the  Ham- 
ilton and  Clermont  county  experiment 
farms  since  July  1,  has  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment as  county  agent  in  Auglaize 
county,  and  began  work  on  Septem- 
ber 1.  He  has  been  employed  by  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
in  the  department  of  farm  manage- 
ment since  graduation.  During  the  last 
summer  he  was  the  special  county  agent 
in  Shelby  and  Auglaize  counties. 

Norman  A.  Ley,  short  course,  '17,  is 
doing  work  in  market  gardening  near 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Fred  E.  Perry,  '14,  is  now  farming 
near  Leipsic,  Ohio. 

Byron  M.  Hendrix,  '09,  is  a  chemist 
in  the  medical  laboratories  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  located 
at  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Charles  E.  McAnall,  '15,  is  farming 
at  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 

Bert  Miskimen,  '08,  is  engaged  in 
farming  near  Neweomerstown,  Ohio. 
He  is  in  the  cattle  and  sheep  feeding 
business. 

V.  A.  Place,  '12,  is  county  agent  of 
Wabash  county  in  Indiana.  His  ad- 
dress is  Wabash,  Indiana. 

H.  W.  McChesney,  who  was  circula- 
tion manager  on  The  Agricultural  Stu- 
dent last  year,  will  farm  near  Akron, 
Ohio  next  year.  He  spent  the  summer 
on  the  farm  of  Charles  Sprague  at 
Lima,  Ohio.    Mr.  McChesney  will  en- 


gage in  the  production  of  pure  bred 
hogs  and  chickens. 

Samuel  E.  Guard,  '12,  is  on  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  The  Breeders'  Gazette  at 
Chicago,  111. 

Lewis  L.  Heller,  '12,  who  was  form- 
erly with  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C,  is 
now  located  in  New  York  City. 

Dana  G.  Coe,  '17,  who  was  on  the 
staff  of  The  Agricultural  Student  last 
year,  has  accepted  a  position  as  instruc- 
tor of  chemistry  in  the  high  school  at 
Tiffin,  Ohio. 

Ralph  D.  Seif,  '17,  is  farming  at 
Gallon,  Ohio. 

Karl  Hern,  '14,  is  farming  near  Spen- 
cerville,  Ohio. 

Selwyn  B.  Ewing,  '17,  is  engaged  in 
farming  near  Vanlue,  Ohio. 

Thomas  B.  Foster,  '06,  is  county 
agent  for  Highland  county.  His  ad- 
dress is  Hillsboro,  Ohio. 

Sylvan  H.  Shawhan,  '07,  is  engaged 
in  general  farming  near  Xenia,  Ohio. 

Walter  E.  Foster,  '16,  farms  near 
Thornville,  Ohio.  Lie  feeds  a  large 
number  of  sheep  every  winter. 

George  L.  Cassell,  '17,  is  farming  at 
Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

J.  K.  Mustaine,  who  was  in  the  col- 
lege from  '75  to  '78  ,was  one  of  the  in- 
teresting visitors  at  the  booth  of  The 
Agricultural  Student  at  the  Ohio  State 
Fair.  He  is  farming  near  Bellefontaine, 
Ohio. 

CraAvford  M.  Morris,  ex- '12,  is  farm- 
ing at  Shandon,  Ohio. 

George  L.  Brown,  '17,  who  was  on 
the  staff  of  The  Agricultural  Student 
last  year  is  now  farming  near  New  Lex- 
ington, Ohio. 

Clayton  H.  Elliott,  '16,  is  farming 
at  West  Mansfield,  Ohio.  He  is  giving 
special  attention  to  the  feeding  ot 
sheep. 
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MARGARET  NADDY  TURKOPP 


OF 


Emerson  Academy  Dancing 

HIGH  AND  WARREN 

extends  to  the  students  of  Ohio  State  University  hearty  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  for  a  happy  and  prosperous 
year. 

She  thanks  all  the  students  for  their  patronage  during 
the  past  year  and  wishes  them  to  remember  that  Friday  even- 
ings of  this  season  1917-1918  will  always  be  reserved  for 
them  as  College  and  High  School  Night. 

Assembly  Opening — Friday  evening,  October  5th,  will  be 
the  complimentar}'  dancing  party  welcoming  all  college  and 
high  school  students  to  the  Academy. 

CALENDAR  FOR  1917-1918 
Class  Nights — Adults,  every  j\I on- 
day,     AA'ednesday    and  Thursday 
evenings,  also  Monday  afternoon  at 
3  o'clock  and  Friday  at  6:30. 

Assembly  Nights  every  Tuesday, 
Friday  and  Saturday  evenings. 
Orchestra  music. 

Friday  evenings  for  young  folks. 
Private  lessons  by  appointment. 
Children's    Class — Seven    to  15 
years  of  age,  every  Saturday  after- 
noon beginning  October  6th,  at  2 
o'clock. 

Information  given  cheerfully  by 
phone. 

Citz.  11958— N.  8682,  N.  5902 

Complimentary  Dancing  Party  to  Young  Folks  Friday 
evening,  October  5th.    Come  and  bring  your  friends. 
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Guy  E,  Johnson,  short  course  '15,  is 
farming  near  Westerville,  Ohio. 

Harrison  W.  Zuercher,  '16,  who  has 
been  farming  since  graduation,  has 
been  selected  to  teach  agriculture  and 
coach  athletics  in  the  high  school  at 
Creston,  Ohio.  He  was  on  the  staff  of 
The  Agricultural  Student  while  in 
school. 

Eugene  Budd,  '17,  is  another  one  of 
the  staff  of  The  Student  to  secure  a  po- 
sition as  teacher  in  a  high  school.  He 
has  been  elected  to  teach  at  Prairie  De- 
pot, Ohio. 

Merle  S.  Klinck,  '16,  has  been 
selected  as  an  instructor  in  the  agricul- 
tural school  at  Alfred,  New  York.  He 
will  teach  agricultural  engineering  and 
shopwork. 

Byron  E.  Pontius,  '14,  is  instructor 
in  animal  husbandry  in  the  agricultural 
school  at  Alfred,  New  York. 

Ray  F.  Donnan,  '14,  who  is  now 
county  agent  in  Lucas  county,  was  one 
of  the  visitors  at  the  booth  of  The  Agri- 
cultural Student  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair. 

J.  R.  Allgyer,  '17,  who  was  working 
for  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
during  the  summer,  has  been  hired  to 
teach  agriculture  in  the  high  school  at 
Plattsburg,  Ohio,  for  the  coming  year. 
He  will  also  be  giving  part  of  his  time 
to  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Glub  Work  of 
the  extension  department. 

Jesse  E.  Oakley,  '17,  who  was  one  of 
the  associate  business  managers  on  The 
Agricultural  Student  last  year,  was  in 
the  officers'  training  camp  at  Fort  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  and  has  received  a  com- 
mission as  lieutenant. 

Carl  C.  Lowe,  '17,  who  was  in  the 
training  camp  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harri- 
son, is  now  a  lieutenant  in  the  reserve 
army  at  Chillicothe. 

ITri  Bruning,  '16,  is  farming  near 
Bradner,  Ohio. 

Charles  L.  Thrash,  '17,  has  returned 


to  the  university  to  take  a  Master's 
degree  in  the  department  of  agricul- 
tural chemistry  and  soils  after  spending 
the  summer  on  the  farm.  He  will  do 
some  teaching  in  this  department  also. 

R.  W.  Smith,  '17,  did  cow  testing 
during  the  summer  but  has  been 
drafted  for  the  reserve  army.  He  was  on 
the  staff  of  The  Agricultural  Student 
last  year. 

Luman  Taylor,  '17,  is  farming  at  New 
Paris,  Ohio. 

Earl  E.  Barnes,  '17,  spent  the  summer 
on  the  home  farm  at  Waterford,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  has  returned  to  the  uni- 
versity to  take  work  for  a  Master's  de- 
gree in  the  department  of  agricultural 
chemistry  and  soils.  He  will  also  teach 
in  this  department. 

Brenton  C.  Zimmerman,  '17,  who  was 
assistant  business  manager  of  The  Ag- 
ricultural Student  last  year,  has  en- 
tered the  University  of  Missouri  to  take 
work  for  a  Master's  degree. 

Clifford  T.  Conklin,  '16,  who  has  been 
employed  in  the  extension  department 
will  begin  teaching  in  the  animal  hus- 
bandry department  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  this  year. 

Thomas  L.  Guyton,  '13,  will  not  re- 
turn to  the  university  to  teach  this  year, 
but  will  remain  at  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  where  he  has  been 
employed  during  the  summer. 

Orville  A.  Jamison,  '12,  is  teaching 
dairying  in  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Amherst. 

Ernest  J.  Riggs,  '96,  will  be  married 
to  Miss  Naomi  Haber  in  the  early  fall. 
Miss  Haber  has  been  a  stenographer  in 
the  office  of  Dean  Vivian. 

Edward  Kirkendall,  '14,  who  has 
been  engaged  in  the  extension  depart- 
ment of  Purdue  Ujiiversity  at  Lafa- 
yette, Indiana,  has  received  a  commis- 
sion in  the  United  States  Army  as  lieu- 
tenant. 
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HIGH  ST.  AND  EUCLID  AVE.,  5  Minutes'  Walk  from  O.  S.  U. 

^^f^^^.  Dancing  Every  Thursday  Evening. 

/ 'Mj^^^X  \  Beginners'  Class  will  organize  on 
/  Wednesday  evening,  Oct.  10th. 


Tuition:  Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  lessons,  $5.00;  La- 
dies, per  term  of  10  lessons,  $4.00, 

Business  and  Res.  Phones:  Auto  16985;  Bell,  N.  1759. 

Private  lessons  can  be  had  any  hour,  morning,  after- 
noon or  evening:  Single  lessons,  $1;  Term  of  Six,  $5. 


WE  GUARANTEE  TO  TEACH  YOU  TO  DANCE  IN  ONE  TERM  OF  PRIVATE 

OR  CLASS  LESSONS. 
Academy  can  be  secured  for  Private  Parties,  Fraternity  Hops,  Card  Parties,  Etc. 


■■■■■■■■■Ill  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


I 


We  Are  Proud 

of  what  we  have  to  offer  you  in  the  way  of  men's  dependable 
fabrics  for  Hand-Tailored  Suits  and  Overcoats  for  the  com- 
ing seasons. 

Proud  because  good  woolens  are  difficult  to  acquire — 
proud  because  of  the  beauty  of  this  varied  display — proud  to 
offer  what  cannot  be  secured  elsewhere. 

You  can  share  this  pride  with  us  by  permitting  us  to 
Hand-Tailor  your  suit  or  overcoat  from  these  pleasing  fabrics 
at  attractive  prices.   


1541-3  NORTH  HIGH  ST. 


CITIZENS  16796 
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OCTOBER  NEWS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  FARM 


NEW  INSTRUCTORS  IN  SOILS 

A.  A.  Olsen  has  been  employed  as  an 
assistant  in  the  department  of  soils  for 
this  school  year.  He  is  a  native  of 
Kendall  county,  Illinois,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Illinois 
last  June  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Agriculture. 

J.  J.  Eiggle  will  also  be  one  of  the 
assistants  in  the  department  of  soils  for 
the  school  year.  He  was  born  in  Tyler 
county,  "West  Virginia,  and  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agri- 
culture from  the  University  of  West 
Virginia  in  the  class  of  1917. 


ON  LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Thomas  G.  Phillips,  who  graduated 
from  the  Ohio  State  University  in  the 
class  of  1912,  will  attend  the  University 
of  Chicago  this  year.  Mr.  Phillips  has 
been  an  instructor  in  the  department  of 
agricultural  chemistry  since  gradua- 
tion. 


REENFORCE  MANURE  FOR 
WHEAT 

Manure  reenforced  with  either  acid 
phosphate  or  raw  phosphate  rock  may 
be  the  only  plant  food  added  to  wheat 
following  corn  this  year,  according  to 
the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Increased  crop  yields  have  far 
more  than  paid  for  this  fertilizer  in  ex- 
perimental tests. 

Wheat  seeding  is  hurried  after  the 
com  crop  is  cut  in  a  corn-wheat-clover 
rotation  so  fertilizers  may  be  added 
after  the  crop  is  sown.  A  few  tons  of 
manure  per  acre  mixed  with  acid  or 
raw  rock  phosphate  will  give  good  re- 
sults. 

Manure  has  had  a  value  of  $3.65  a 
ton  in  increasing  crops  yields  in  such  a 
rotation  at  the  Wooster  Station  for  17 


years  but  this  has  risen  to  $4.48  by  the 
addition  of  40  pounds  of  raw  phosphate 
to  each  ton  of  manure  and  to  $5.41  by 
the  use  of  the  same  quantity  of  acid 
phosphate.   

GUERNSEY  MAKES  RECORD 

FoUyland  Nancy  52457,  a  2  year  old 
Guernsey  heifer  bred  and  owned  by  1. 


Follyland  Nancy 


C.  Bland,  of  Greenwich,  New  York,  has 
completed  an  official  year's  record  of 
12270.9  pounds  of  milk  and  712.6 
pounds  of  butter  fat,  her  average  test 
being  5.81  per  cent.  Three  weeks  after 
finishing  her  record  she  dropped  a 
heifer  calf. 

Her  dam,  Langwater  Nancy  28943, 
has  three  official  records  and  is  now 
making  her  fourth.  During  the  first  6 
months  of  her  fourth  record  she  has 
produced  556  pounds  of  butter  fat, 
which  is  3  pounds  more  than  Murne 
Cowan,  the  world's  champion,  produced 
during  the  same  period. 


STUDENTS'  JUDGING  CONTEST 

The  annual  students'  judging  contest 
at  the  State  Fair  was  held  on  Tuesday. 
Jerseys,  Galloways,  Poland  Chinas, 
Yorkshires,  Shropshires  and  Belgians 
each  formed  a  ring  for  the  judging. 
These  were  furnished  by  different  ex- 
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HAVE  YOU 
RENEWED  YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION 
TO 

THE  AGRICULTURAL 
STUDENT? 
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Don't  Think  Only  of  Scale 

when  you  think  of 


C6 
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SCALECIDE 

it  is  all  there  is  to 

Dormant  Spraying 

Does  all  that  any  other  spray  will  do 
—but  no  other  spray  will  do  all  that 
"SCALECIDE"  will  do.  Kills  all  kinds  of 
scale— all  formsoffungus  and  insects  that 
can  be  reached  in  dormant  season— and 
invigorates  your  trees — and  ccsts^  no 
more.  Read  our  money- back  proposition 
before  ordering  anything  else. 

Send  for  free  booklet, 
Profits  in  Fall  Spraying" 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  M'f'g  Chemists 
50  Church  St.      Dept.  50        New  York 


E.  S.  ALBAUGH  m^^mih^Bkop 


Manufacturing  Jeweler 

TWENTY-TWO  EAST  GAY  STREET 


FRATERNITY  &  CLASS  PINS 
LODGE  EMBLEMS. 
<:=3C=> 

Automatic  Phone  8017 


T  J  I~7  1\T1\T  T ^  place  around 

£±  Mj  1  V 1  V  X  V-/  J\.  v3  the  campus  where  you 

CONFECTIONERY  eat  and  drink. 
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"THE  MAN  OF  THE  HOUR"  \IM  UNIVERSAL  MILKING  MACHINE 

So'ves  the  hired  man  question  for  it  is  the  only  machine  that  really  milks  nature's  way. 
It  encircles,  sucks  and  squeezes  the  teat  same  as  the  calf  does.  Milks  the  teats  in  pairs  same 
as  a  man  does.  Milks  drier,  faster  and  is  easier  on  the  cow  than  any  other  milker.  One  man 
can  do  the  work  of  three  with  the  UNIVERSAL. 

Wiite  for  detailed  information,  etc. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

10  WEST  3IOUND  STREET,  COI.UMBUS,  OHIO 

lllillillllllllllllllilillllllllilli^ 
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liibitors  at  the  fair.  Professors  Joel 
Coffey  and  Schnyler  M.  Salisbury  acted 
as  judges. 

The  result  of  the  contest  was  as  fol- 
lows: Horses — First,  W  .L.  Hammond ; 
second,  Y.  G.  Applegate ;  third,  J.  R. 
Bullard.  Cattle — First,  Frank  Patten; 
second,  W.  L.  Hammond;  third,  J.  R. 
Bullard.  Swine— First,  M.  V.  Bailey; 
second,  W.  L.  Hammond;  third,  C.  H. 
Sprague.  Sheep — First,  V.  G.  Apple- 
gate  ;  second,  M.  V.  Bailey ;  third,  W.  L. 

Hammond.   

POULTRY  SHOW  HERE 

Leghorns  will  be  the  only  breed  at 
the  poultry  show  to  be  held  in  Colum- 
bus, November  28  to  December  3.  This 
is  the  first  show  of  the  kind  that  was 
ever  attempted  and  it  will  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Ohio  Leghorn  Club, 
which  has  headquarters  at  Cuyahoga 
Falls.  It  is  expected  to  bring  fanciers 
and  fowls  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Prof.  M.  C.  Kil- 
patrick,  of  the  extension  department, 
is  one  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
show. 


CORN  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  HOGS 

Farmers  can  reduce  the  amount  of 
corn  fed  to  hogs  by  substituting  other 
feeds.  This  is  especially  desirable  with 
high  priced  corn  and  its  increased  need 
for  human  consumption.    Pastures  and 


forage  crops  properly  used  can  reduce 
the  corn  and  other  concentrated  feeds 
from  one-ha]f  to  one-fourth  and  there 
are  many  feedstuifs  which  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  other  portion  of  corn. 
Their  use  will  be  determined  largely  by 
availability,  relative  feeding  value  and 
cost  per  pound  as  compared  to  corn. 
By  getting  in  touch  with  the  feed  man- 
ufacturing industries  hog  feeders  may 
discover  profitable  substitutes  for  corn 
but  feeds  unavailable  for  human  con- 
sumption should  be  used  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 


DAIRY  CAMPAIGN 

A  campaign  to  have  every  drop  of 
milk  produced  in  the  United  States 
make  the  fullest  possible  contribution 
to  the  food  supply  of  the  country  has 
been  started  by  the  dairy  division  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. This  will  be  caried  on  by 
funds  made  available  by  the  food  pro- 
duction bill.  At  present  much  skim 
milk  and  large  quantities  of  other  dairy 
and  creamery  by-products  are  fed  to 
farm  animals  when  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  this  might  more  advantageously 
be  made  directly  into  food  for  human 
consumption.  "Whole  milk,  skim  milk 
and  cheeses  are  cheap  forms  of  food 
and  their  high  protein  content  makes 
them  useful  substitutes  for  meats. 


"State"  Jewelry,  Banners,  Pennants, 
"Conklin"  Fountain  Pens 

THE  M.  K.  SMITH  CO. 

1  Ith  and  High 
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BACK  TO  THE  FARM 

Tlie  farm  has  claimed  another  one  of 
the  teachers  in  the  college  of  agricnl- 
tnre.  Mr.  Fred  J.  Salter,  who  graduated 
from  the  college  of  agriculture  in  1913, 
has  left  the  college  to  farm  in  southern 
Indiana.  He  has  been  an  instructor  in 
the  department  of  agricultural  chemis- 
try since  graduation. 


MISSOURI  UNIVERSITY  COWS 

Five  cows  in  the  dairy  herd  of  the 
college  of  agriculture  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  have  made  a  record  of  more 
than  20,000  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year. 
Fifteen  cows  have  made  records  of  more 
than  700  pounds  of  butter  in  a  year. 
There  are  96  cows  in  the  herd,  of  which 
41  are  Holsteins,  36  Jerseys,  13  Ayr- 
shires,  and  6  are  Shorthorns. 


THE  CORN  EAR  WORM 

The  corn  ear  worm  does  a  vast 
amount  of  injury  each  year  to  garden 
and  field  crops.  It  is  practically  the  only 
insect  which  injures  the  ears  of  field 
corn  and  is  the  worst  pest  of  sweet 
corn.  This  worm  also  does  considera- 
ble damage  to  tomatoes  by  boring  into 
the  green  and  ripening  fruit  and  is 
known  to  the  grower  as  the  tomato 
fruit  worm ;  it  is  also  called  the  tobacco 
bud  worm. 

The  full  grown  worms  are  variable  in 
markings  and  color  but  usually  they 
are  a  dull  greenish  or  brownish  color 
with  indistinct  stripes  or  spots  and  are 
about  11/2  inches  long.  When  the  worm 
becomes  full  grown  it  burrows  down 
into  the  soil  about  3  inches  and  con- 
structs a  tube  nearly  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground  for  the  use  of  the  moth 
which  will  come  out  later.  Here  it 
changes  to  the  pupa  and  passes  the 
winter  in  this  condition. 

One  of  the  best  means  of  control  is 


Tke  TrencL. 
Overcoat 

is  designed  especialli^  for 
general  wear.    We  make  ikem 
to  uouif  Tiieasure. 
"Step  In—Order  NoV 

Lehman  Dry  Gleaning  Go. 

1666  North  High  St. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Made  from  Apollo -Keystone 
Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets, 
the  most  durable,  rust -resisting 
sheets  manufactured. 
These  sheets  are  unequaled  for  Silos, 
Culverts, Tanks,  Roofing,  Siding  and  all  forms  of  ex- 
posed metal  work.  Look  for  the  Keystone  added 
to  brand.   Send  for  our  "Better  Buildings"  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BLACKWOOD,  GREEN  &  GO. 

HARDWARE 

illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllM 

Furnaces,  Stoves  and  Kitchen  Furnish- 
ing Goods 
Slate  and  Metal  Roofing 
Auto  Repairing 
624  N.  HIGH  ST.      COLUMBUS,  O. 


Once  Over! 

Think  of  what  this  means  in  saving  of 
time  and  labor.  You  get  a  better  seed- 
bed too,  by  using  the  famous 


CutAw&v 


Double  Action 
^#>»^^frJiitft»^  Disk  Harrow 

The  rigid  main  frame  makes  the  forged 
disks  double  cut,  pulverize  and  level  the 
ground.  Close  hitch.  Light  draft.  All  sizes. 

Write  for  book  telling  how  to  raise  better  crops 
with  less  cost,  "  The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage,"  it's  free, 
also  new  catalog.    Ask  for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

■■■Iff  MainStreet 
Higganum,  Conn. 

Maker  of  the  origi- 
^WM^      nal  CLARK 
Disk  Har- 


rows and 
A  Plows. 


fall  plowing  and  harrowing  or  disking 
in  order  to  break  up  these  opening 
tubes.  This  also  brings  the  pupa  nearer 
to  the  surface  where  the  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing  will  have  a 
greater  effect  in  destroying  it. 


WISCONSIN  TESTING  CLUBS 

Wisconsin  now  has  83  cow  testing 
associations,  enrolling  40,639  cows  and 
2,477  members.  Forty-four  of  these 
associations  were  organized  before  July 
1,  1916,  and  39  within  the  past  year. 
The  last  12  months  have  brought  an  in- 
crease of  60  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
associations. 


SPRAY  TREES  THIS  FALL 

Fall  spraying  after  the  leaves  of  fruit 
trees  have  dropped  may  be  substituted 
for  the  usual  dormant  spraying,  and 
orchardists  will  thus  overcome  the  dif- 
ficulties of  handling  freight  and  obtain- 
ing labor  in  the  spring.  Unless  San 
Jose  scale  is  extremely  bad  it  can  be 
controlled  practically  as  well  by  fall 
operations  as  by  deferring  the  work 
until  spring,  acording  to  entomologists 
of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

Heavy  spray  tanks  are  more  easily 
hauled  over  firm  ground  in  the  fall  than 
over  soft  ground  in  the  spring  and  men 
and  teams  are  more  available  also.  In- 
secticides and  any  required  machinery 
should  be  ordered  now  for  the  Novem- 
ber spray. 


INCREASE  COUNTY  AGENTS 

Plans  have  been  made  to  expand  the 
cooperative  extension  work  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  state  agricultural  colleges 
by  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
county  agents  and  home  demonstration 
agents.    Women  agents  will  be  placed 
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WHAT 

IS 
MILK 


in  the  larger  cities  and  towns  for  the 
first  time.  More  or  less  technical  train- 
ing will  be  reciuired  and  the  appoint- 
ments are  to  be  made  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  director  of  extension 
work  at  the  state  college.  The  plans 
contemplate  the  extension  of  the  men 
connty  agents  to  all  the  rural  counties 
of  the  Union  in  Avhich  there  is  a  need 
for  the  work  and  the  placing  of  an  ad- 
ditional agent  in  some  of  the  comities 
already  organized.  The  number  to  be 
employed  will  depend  upon  the  number 
of  trained  men  and  women  available  as 
proved  ability  in  leadership  as  well  as 
technical  training  will  be  required. 


AYRSHIRE  CHAMPION 

Willowmoor  Yesta  4tli  34250  has  fin- 
ished her  junior  4  year  old  Advanced 
Eegistrj"  test  with  a  year's  record  of 
17755  pounds  of  milk  and  753.18  pounds 
of  fat,  which  entitles  her  to  the  world's 
championship  in  her  class.  She  belongs 
to  the  Eobin  Hood  strain  and  Avas  bred 
by  J.  W.  Clise,  Redmond,  Washington, 
but  was  tested  by  E.  B.  McFarland,  of 
California. 

-O-O- 
BARRACKS  TO  BE  BUILT 

The  state  emergency  board  has 
granted  an  appropriation  of  $80,000  to 
build  wooden  barracks  for  the  Ohio 
State  University  Aviation  school.  Two 
frame  buildings  accommodatig  -400  stu- 
dents, a  machine  gun  range,  and  a  lab- 
oratory building  will  be  built. 

After  the  war  the  barracks  may  be 
used  as  a  dormitory  for  college  students 
Avho  will  be  forced  to  live  there  under 
military  discipline  during  their  first 
vear  in  school. 


r 


is  the  title  of  a  booklet  which  demon- 
strates in  a  convincing  way  the  su- 
periority of  Jersey  milk.  Gives  tables 
showing  its  value  compared  with 
other  foods.  Prof  R.  M.  Washburn  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  says: 
A  quart  of  Jersey  milk  naturally 
yielded,  is  worth  50^  more  than  the 
average  standardized 
milk  offered  on  our  city 
markets." 


Get  the  facts  in  this  meaty 
booklet," What  is  Milk?"A 
postal  brings  it.  Send  today 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

oU-  West  23rd  St.        New  York  City 


Archie  J.  Bishop,  '15,  is  farming  near 
Delaware,  Ohio.  He  is  giving  special 
attention  to  the  breeding  of  horses. 


America  Must  Feed 
The  Allied  World= 

Mmst  Produce  Bigger  Crops 

The  nse  of  LIME  offers  the  cheapest, 
most  profittible  and  quickest  means  of 
doubling  crop  production  and  your  profits. 

Will  turn  the  limestone  Rock  on  or  near 
your  laud  into  Dollars — into  Pulverized 
Limestone.  You  can  sell  lime  to  your 
neighbors  at  an  attractive  profit  or  use  the 
machine  to  crush  rock  for  Concrete  and 
wood  work.  It  will  pay  for  itself  many 
times  over. 

Handles  Rock  weighing  60  lbs.  or  more. 
Easily  moved  about. 
Biiilt  in  sizes  to 
suit  engines  from  S 
li.  p.  to  30  b.  p. 
Write  for  catalogue 
and  special  proposi- 
tion. 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 
507    X.    Fourth  St., 
Columbus,  Ohio 
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Uncle  Sam^s  O.  K. 

The  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
gives  its  endorsement  to  the 
standard  seed  disinfectant— 

FORMmnEHypE 

'  Id  lie  Fhrmer's  Friend 

Greatest  yield  secured  first  by 
ridding  seed   grains  of  smuts 

and  fungus  growth.  Formaldehyde 
is  the  cheapest  and  best  disinfectant 
for  stables,  kennels,  chicken  houses  and 
cellars — it  also  kills  flies.  Formalde- 
hyde in  pint  bottles,  35  cents  at  your 
dealer,  treats  40  bushels  of  seed. 
Write  for  new  book  reporting  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture's  experiments  in 
seed  treatment — FREE  on  request. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK  g 
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\  Highest  Winning  Butter  Is  Colored  i 

j  THE  RICH  GOLDEN  JUNE  SHADE  \ 

\   BY  ■  \ 

\  Chr.  Hansen's  Danish  [ 
Butter  Color 

=       The  Color  that  does  not  affect  the  i 

i    Finest   Flavor    or    Aroma    of    first-  E 

i    class  butter.  E 

E       Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory,  Inc.,  are  l 

E    also  headquarters  for :  E 

E       Rennet  Extract  and  Pepsin  substi-  = 

E    tutes  for  same,  Rennet  Tablets  and  = 

E    Cheese  Color  Tablets,  Liquid  Cheese  = 

E    Color,  Lactic  Ferment  Culture,  etc.  = 

[      Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory,  Inc.  \ 

\               LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y.  \ 

\        Western  Office,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  E 
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Lester  J.  Lane,  '13,  is  farming  near 
Wilmington,  Ohio. 

C.  E.  George,  '15,  is  employed  in  the 
State  Dairy  and  Food  Deparment.  He 
is  located  at  Delta,  Ohio. 

Charles  E.  Snyder,  '09,  who  was  edi- 
tor of  The  Agricultural  Student  in 
1908-09,  is  now  editor  of  The  Farmers' 
Review,  published  at  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Franklin  P.  Stump,  '92,  who  was  one 
of  the  originators  of  The  Agricultural 
Student,  is  now  farming  and  breeding 
pure  bred  cattle  and  hogs  at  Convoy, 
Ohio.  He  was  foreman  of  the  univers- 
ity farm  for  three  years. 

Edwin  L.  Shaw,  '02,  is  employed  in 
the  animal  husbandry  division  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. He  has  been  located  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wes't  Virginia  at  Morgan 
town  as  an  extension  Avorker  in  sheep 
husbandry  in  cooperation  with  the  gov- 
ernment work.  Mr.  Shaw  is  one  of  the 
well  known  sheep  authorities  and 
judges  of  the  country. 


One  Way  to  Keep  Seed  Corn 
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IF  YOU  HAVE  YOUR  PHOTO  MADE  BY 


THE  OLD 
RELIABLE 


STATE  & 
HIGH  STS. 


COLUMBUS.O. 

IT  WILL  ALWAYS  BE  BETTER. 

Our  photos  are  the  most  durable.    We  excel  in  the  large  variety  of 
Exclusive  Styles  and  Artistic  Finish. 
SPECIAL  RATES  TO  ALL  UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS. 


..-4. 


Marzetti  Restaurant 

1548  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 

WE  BAKE  OUR  OWN  PIES 

SHORT  ORDERS  OUR  SPECIALTY 
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PROF.  W.  J.  RADER'S 
Private  Academies  of  Dancing 

NEIL  AVE,  ACADEMY 
647  Neil  Ave.     Phones:    Citz.  4431;    M.  6189. 

Beginners'   Classes   Wednesdaj'   evening,   October  17, 
7:30  o'clock.    First  lesson. 

Advance  class  Monda}^  evening. 
Reception  Night  Thursday  evening. 
Reception  Night  Saturdaj^  evening  (front  hall). 

NEIL  AVE.  PAVILION 

Open  Tuesda}^  Fridaj-  and  Saturday  evenings. 

OAK  STREET  ACADEMY 
827  Oak  St. 

Citz.  Phone  4431;  Res.  Phones:  Citz.  4431;  M.  6189 

A  stricth'  private  place  for  dub  Dances  and  Private 
Classes   that  organize  for  special  instructions. 

TUITION: 

Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  lessons   $5.00 

Ladies,  per  term  of  10  lessons   5.00 

Private  lessons,  $1.00;   six  for   5.00 

Tuition  can  be  paid  $1.00  per  week  until  paid. 
Private  lessons  can  be  had  afternoon  or  evenings. 
The   Waltz,  Two-Step   and  the   late  modern  dances 
Dance  Correctly.         taught  in  one  term. 
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MERIDEL  FARM  DUROCS 

THE  POPULAR  KIND 

It  took  good  sows  and  good  boars  to  produce  them.  They  came  from  an- 
cestors of  the  big  type.  Those  smooth  quick  feeders  with  strength,  big  bone 
and  good  action.  Capable  of  doing  their  own  harvesting  for  a  large  part  of 
food  from  blue  grass,  clover  and  alfalfa  pastures. 

Always  Glad  to  See  You. 

MERIDEL  FARM,  BLACK  LICK,  OHIO 

On  East  Broad  Street  Nine  and  One-Half  Miles  East  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Where  Good  Sows  and  Good  Boars  Meet. 


No  Better  Clothes  than  MendeFs 
at  Any  Price 

Suits  Made  and  Guaranteed  to  Fit  From  $18  to  $40. 

MENDEL,  The  Tailor 

545  N.  HIGH  ST.,  4  Doors  South  of  Goodale  St.    Usual  Prices  Prevail. 

BROSMER 

Is  Serving 

Unde  Edd's  Famous  Soups 

1   ^  EVERY  DAY  

TAKE  A  QUART  HOME  WITH  YOU. 

We  also  make  our 

Candies,  Ice  Cream  and  Ices 

High  Street,  Opp.  E.  11th  Avenue 
I    Citizens  16754       -       PHONES       -       Bell,  North  1746 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy^ 

Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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ORNSHELL 

Printing  Co. 

Specialists  in 
All  Kinds  of 

PEDIGREE  WORK 

Printing  for  the  Farm. 


Gilt  Edge  Reference  on  Application.  = 


1137  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 
Columbus,  Ohio 


E    Bell  N,  2987 

 I  liiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM  II  III  II 


Citizens  16772  \ 
iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


The  Indianola 
Printing  Co. 

Commercial 
PRINTING 
of  All  Kinds 

OUR  SPECIALTY 

Pedigree  Blanks  and  Sale  Cata- 
logs.   Call  or  write  for 
Information  and  Prices. 

1616  North  High  St. 

Columbus^  Ohio 


BIGGEST 

46  Douglas  Building 


BUY  IN  THE 

Columbus,  Ohio 


WORLD 

Bell,  Main  4614 
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The  Survival  of  the  Fittest 

Butter  and  Cheese  Makers  the  country  over  realize  that  more  efficiency 
must  be  the  watch  word.  Both  employees  and  supplies  must  be  scrutinized  as 
never  before;  in  fact,  it  is  to  be  a  contest  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  pre- 
senting an  opportunity  for  the  efficient  employee  and  efficient  supply  to  prove 


their  real  value.  For 

Indian  in  Circle 


In  Every  Packase 


we  welcome  such  a  contest,  a  chance  to  prove  to  the  man  who 
pays  the  bills  that  this  product  does  more  real  cleaning  than 
some  Butter  and  Cheese  Makers  ever  gave  it  credit  for. 
All  we  ask  is  a  fair  trial  without  preconceived  opinions  or  bias,  and  if  it 
does  not  make  good  for  you,  return  the  unused  portion  and  the  trial  will  cost  you 
nothing.    We  will  leave  it  to  you  as  to  whether  or  not  you  can  afford  to  reject 
the  offer.   Your  supply  house  will  gladly  fill  your  order. 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Wyandotte  Headquarters  National  Dairy  Show — Building  1,  No.  9. 
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STOP 

the  Leak 

Ohio  must  conserve  her  GRAIN. 

Ohio  must  conserve  her  TIME. 

Ohio  must  conserve  her  PRODUC- 
TIVENESS. 

Ohio  is  at  war  with  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  on  earth  and  needs 
her  grain,  her  money,  her  time,  and  100 
per  cent  efficiency  of  her  people. 

Ohio  needs  the  grain,  money,  and 
efficienc}^  she  now  wastes  through 
drink.  She  needs  this  wealth  in  time 
of  peace,  but  in  war  the  need  is  multi- 
plied. 

Stop  the  Leak  by  Voting  Ohio  Dry 
November  6th. 


J.  A.  WHITE,  Mgr.  Ohio  Dry  Federation, 
Columbus,  O. 
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This  house  is  'SO  feet  wide  and  200  feet  long.     The  Trame  is  iron. 

of  everlasting  lastingness. 


It  is  our  construction 


Turning  Dirt  Into  Nuggets 
With  A  Greenhouse 


THIS  is  one  of  the  ways  to  do 
it.    Raise  tomato  plants  for 
growers  in  the  canning  sections. 

Raise  them  so  good — so  strong 
and  sturdy  that  they  give  a  couple 
of  weeks  running  start  over  the 
plants  grown  in  the  usual  way. 

Plant  them  in  flats  or  boxes 
about  18  inches  long,  12  wide,  and 
4  deep. 

Start  them  early  in  February. 
Give  them  plenty  of  time  to  grow 
without  forcing. 


and 


Better    to    grow  slow 
strong ;  than  quick  and  soft. 

Follow  with  a  crop  of  Spring 
lettuce. 

In  the  Fall  one  of  cucumbers 
or  tomatoes. 

But  don't  attempt  any  of  them 
in  a  make  shift  greenhouse. 

Start  right  with  the  right 
house. 

Send  for  our  Special  Growers 
Greenhouse  Circular  No.  401  and 
advance  sheets  No.  501. 


NEW  YORK, 
42n(i  St.  Building 
DEROIT 
Penobscot  Building, 
TORONTO, 
Royal  Bank  Buildinj 


Builders  of  Greehouses  and  Conservatories. 

SALES  OFFICES 

BOSTON, 
Tremont  Building. 

ROCHESTER, 
Granite  Building. 
CHICAGO, 
Continental  and  Commercial 
Building. 

FACTORIES 

Irvington,  N.  Y.  Des  Plaines, 

St.  Catherines,  Canada. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Widener  Building. 

CLEVELAND, 
Swetland  Building. 
MONTREAL. 
Transportation  Building. 
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